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Vol. XVI, No. 5. 


THE EXILES OF CUPA. 


HE time for a historical sketch of the Warner's 
Ranch eviction has not yet come, though such a 
paper may confidently be looked for in these pages 
in its due season. But this humble tragedy, 
of which the bare fact has become generally known, 








may properly have now some little verbal and pic- 
torial annotation. It will be seen that these are 
not scalping savages who are being driven out from 
their immemorial home, but quiet, gentle, hard- 
working farmers. 

There are no railroads to the Mission Indian res- 
ervations. To visit them one must go by horse or 
wagon, and it isa long enough trip, either way 
lonely, picturesque and_ interesting. To the 
average Californian~ to say nothing of the tourist 
along frequented ways--it is little short of a reve- 
lation, this discovery of a consecutive wilderness as 
big as the State of Massachusetts, threaded by 








hundreds of leagues of good county roads, traversed 
by semi-occasional mail-carriers, miners, cattlemen, and long- 
haul ranchers; with little oases here and there, and lonely 
schoolhouses; with sparse forests and groves of noble trees, and 
vast reaches of chaparral—-but in its overwhelming majority an 
irremediable waste of crumbling granite and barren peaks. It 
is-a beautiful country to look upon, but saddening withal for 
its destiny of desolation. No human wit nor patience will ever 
make it less than it is, nor more. 

Leaving the pretty littke American village of San Jacinto, 
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end of a branch of the California Southern R.R., and at the 
very foot of the mountain of the same name (one of the finest 
peaks in North America), we pass in three miles the rival vil- 
lage of Hemet, no less attractive, and turn toward the hills. 
This is the last “civilized” hamlet we shall encounter until we 
leave the Indian country behind. We might travel many hundred 
miles, now, without seeing a settlement of a dozen Americans. 
Sixteen miles out, we make noon at Sage, the little pocket-ranch 
of an oid timer who has 30 acres of plow-land in his tiny bowl 
of a valley. Fourteen miles further on we reach the second 
inhabited house, the store and postoffice of Aguanga, with no 
other building within the range of a telescope; and in eight 
more the third, the old stage-station of Oak Grove—two 
tenanted houses in 35 miles. This long old adobe—cased with 
timber since the earthquake of two years ago, which was severe 
in this region—was a historic point on the old overland road 
—the longest regular stageline in all history, the famous Butter- 
field route from the East to San Francisco; fare $250; best 
time 20 days. It isa pretty little valley without irrigation, but 
graced by groves of mighty live-oaks. Here we pass the night 
in solid comfort, thanks to the housewifely skill of a handsome 
matron whose ancestors dwelt on Warner’s Ranch. This spot 
used to be called by the Cahuillas ‘‘ Tévenil,” a bowl-shaped 
basket—which well describes the little valley. The altitude is 
2727 feet. 

Just over the first divide, next morning, we pass the gate of 
Warner’s Ranch, and look out over its exquisite barrenness. 
We stop briefly at the tiny Indian hamlet of Puerto de la Cruz, 
the home of eleven of the evicted Agua Calientes, and push on 
to the historic Hot Springs, 60 miles from our starting point. 

The Agua Caliente, or Warner’s Hot Springs, lies on the east 
side of Warner’s Ranch, walled from the desert only by the 
Eagle,” °° Rabbit,” 


e 


narrow range whose chief peaks are the 
and “Squaw.” The altitude is about 3,000 feet. A little 
ravine runs down from the foothills. Toward its upper end 
several tiny seepages of cold water break out, and by the time 
they reach the village there is a faint trickle. At the village 
itself, the beautiful hot springs well up from the bottom of a 
rocky cleft, their sulphurous steam clearly visible on a cool 
morning. The water is led in wooden flumes to rough-board 
bath-houses, whence it issues to form several bluish pools, and 
then trickles on down the arroyo, irrigating a few score of 
acres. The Indian village consists of some forty houses; of 
adobe, except two or three ; comfortable, substantial and neat. 
There is a little adobe chapel, and a new $1200 schoolhouse, 
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with a resident teacher—Mrs. Josephine Babbitt, who has been 
with these people a dozen years. Several hundred acres are 
careful little fields and orchards. There are irriga- 





cultivated 
ing ditches and a reservoir. 

Except the school, which was built by the government a 
couple of years ago, and a pipe-line to it from a spring, every- 
thing at the Agua Caliente is the work of the Indians. Of the 
American ownership, claimed to have lasted more than 58 years, 
there is not a stick erect nor one stone on another for token. 
The improvements the Indians will have to abandon on their 
eviction, stand, at a conservative estimate, for 510,000. There 
are 154 men, women and children living on this spot. I saw 
and talked with four generations in one family—all born here. 
The usual wiseacre—who never fails on the like occasion—has 
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Tue OLp CHAPEL. Photo by C.F 71 


stated “from personal recollection” that there were no Indians 
on Warner’s Ranch fifty years ago, and that their story of im- 
memorial residence is therefore a myth. Which only shows 
the value of a memory without a mind behind it. Not to go 
further back (into the Mission records), but merely far enough 
to antedate any person now living who can testify in this case, 
it is enough to refer to the first ‘‘ American” books which 
touch this locality at all. Lieut.-Col. W. H. Emory, who marched 
overland from Ft. Leavenworth, Mo., to San Diego, Cal., where 
he joined Gen. Kearney, stopped at Warner’s Ranch Dec. 3, 1846. 
He states that the Indians were there then (Ex. Doc. No. 41, 
30th Congress, Ist session, p. 105): 
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** Above us was Mr. Warner’s 
backwoods American-looking 
house, built of adobe and cov- 
ered with a thatched roof. 
Around were the thatched 
huts of the more than half- 
naked Indians, who are held 
in a sort of serfdom to the 
master of the Rancheria. I 
visited one or two of these 
huts, and found their inmates 
living in great poverty. The 
thermometer was at 30°, and 
they had no fires and no cov- 
erings but sheepskins. They 
told me that when they were 
under the charge of the Mis- 
sions they were all comfort- 








able and happy, but since the 





good priests had been re- Two or THE EvictEp. Phot: / 
moved and the Missions 

placed in the hands of the people of the country they had been 
ill-treated. . . . Near the house is the source of the Agua Caliente, a 
magnificent hot spring of the temperature of 137° Fahrenheit, discharging 
from the fissure of a granite rock a large volume of water, which, for a 
long distance down, charges the air with the fumes of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. . . . The Indians have made pools for bathing. They huddle 
around the basin of the spring to catch the genial warmth of the vapors, 
and in cold nights immerse themselves in the pools to keep warm. A day 
will come, no doubt, when the invalid and pleasure-seeking portion of the 
white race will assemble here to drink and bathe in these waters.”’ 


Col. Emory was a good prophet. Hundreds of Americans do 
now frequent the springs, which are sovereign for diseases 
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known only to civilization. From their coming, the Indians 
derive a revenue of some thousands of dollars. Undue import- 
ance has been given by some good people to the fact that the 
bathing privileges are controlled by a few families. While this 
is true, every one in the village derives collateral revenue from 
the visitors; by rental of houses, sale of baskets, vegetables, 
game, wood, etc. On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten 
that the class of people with the class of diseases that make up 
a large part of the visitors cannot be reckoned the best company 
for the Indians. 

Capt. A. R. Johnston, who was killed at the battle of San 
Pasqual, Dec. 6, 1846, also mentions the Warner's Ranch In- 
dians “‘ who are stimulated to work by S3 per month and re- 
peated floggings.” 

It is also a matter of history that in 1851 the Agua Caliente 
Indians living at the springs revolted against Col. Warner; four 
ringleaders were executed by Gen. Heintzelman; a treaty was 
made with the Indians by U. S. Commissioner Dr. Wozencraft, 
Lieut. Hamilton, representing the army, and Col. J. J. Warner, 
the ranch-owner, giving the Indians their lands. 

So much for the cheap attempt of cheap gossips to dis- 
count the pity of the judicial action which has evicted the 
Warner’s Ranch Indians. 

Our surrey was noted afar off ; and we no sooner reached the 
center of the village than we were surrounded by the troubled 
natives, who were anxious to know their fate. Shortly after 
lunch we had a /wnf/a in the school-room, which was attended 
by every man at home—many had gone 90 miles for work at a 
sheep-shearing—and by many of the women. It was as deco- 
rous and as respectful a gathering as ever assembled anywhere. 
A similar meeting was held next morning at our quarters. In 
an hour’s direct talk, without need of an interpreter, I told these 
harried people the exact status of their case in court and at 
Washington, and advised them to ponder it over night. There 
was practically no possibility that the government would pur- 
chase their own land for them—since the Supreme Court had 
held it to belong to the ranch claimants, who refused to sell the 
900 acres occupied by the Indians, or any less land than the 
30,000 acres, which was held at $245,000. They would better 
think over the outside country and decide what they would like 
best after their old home. 

At the second /wuta, for the first time, they “‘talked back.” 
The case was again put before them. They had had time to 
think it over—and it is safe to say there was little sleep in Agua 
Caliente that night. We began in Spanish; but, after a little, 
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Cecitio BLAcKToorH, 


Captain of Warner's Ranch Indians. 


a fine-looking young woman came to the front as spokesman, 
and talked to us in perfectly lucid English the answers of her 
people to my Spanish discourse. ‘They could all understand 
that; but under the stress of deep feeling they talked in the 
Cupeno—for from centuries they have called the Hot Springs 
Cupa; and since long before any “American” ever heard of 
California, they have been known to the people who did not 
evict them as Cupenos—the Cupa folks. 

What was said from our side is unimportant. I shall give 
literally the words of the Cupenios as Mrs. Celsa Apapas spoke 
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them. For she 
rendered the cap- 
tain’s answers } 


better than he 
could say them, 
yet with exact 
truth to the spirit: 

** We thank you 
for coming here 
to talk tous in a 
Way we can un- 
derstand. It isthe 
first time anyone 
has done so. You 
ask us to think 
what place we like 
next best to this A RuG-MAKER AT Cupa. Photo by Amy Tayi 
place where we 
always live. You see that graveyard out there? There are 
our fathers and our grandfathers. You see that Eagle-nest 
mountain and that Rabbit-hole mountain? When God made 
them, He gave us this place. We have always been here. We 
do not care for any other place. It may be good, but it is not 
ours. We have always lived here. We would rather die here. 
Our fathers did. We cannot leave them. Our children born 
here—how can we goaway? If you give us the best place in 
the world, it is not so good for us as this. The Captain he say 
his people cannot go anywhere else; they cannot live anywhere 
else. Here they always live; their people always live here. 
There is no other place. This is our home. We ask you to get 
it for us. If Harvey Downey say he own this place, that is 
wrong. The Indians always here. We do not goon his land. 
We stay here. Everybody knows this Indian land. These Hot 
Springs always Indian. We cannot live anywhere else. We 
were born here and our fathers are buried here. We do not 
think of any place after this. We want this place, and not any 
other place.” 

‘**But if the government cannot buy this place for you, then 
what would you like next best ?” 

‘**'There is no other place for us. We do not want you to buy 
any other place. If you will not buy this place we will go into 
the mountains like quail, and die there, the old people and the 
women and the children. Let the government be glad and 
proud. Itcan killus. Wedo not fight. We do what it says. 
If we cannot live here we want to go into those mountains and 
die. We do not want any other home.” 
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It was not an easy conversation. There are cases wherein 
one could conceive of a pleasanter position than that of advo- 
cate of the government attitude toward people who know noth- 
ing of the political machine, but have the old notion that law 
and equity ought to be identical It need not be said, of course, 
to any student, that no Indian tribe in history ever took such a 
procedure under color of peace and law as is now evicting the 
Cupenos. If any of the people who have oppressed these In- 
dians had ever talked with them as man to man—they never 
would have oppressed them, that’s all; whether Washington 
jurist, or politician, or land-claimant. And this is pretty much 
true the world over, and through all the history of oppression. 
The oppressor is invariably the man who never found out how 
human his slaves are—and not even a fool could help finding 
out if he talked with them eye to eye. It is a relatively low 
order of intelligence, of course—reckoning by our present 
standards—which does not know that it is worth while to sound 
your enemy or your inferior before acting ; but we must expect 
about this sort of stupidity for a few centuries to come, in busi- 
ness and in politics. 

Besides their agriculture and their hot springs, the Cupefios 
have other industries of serious consideration. They are skilled 
basket-makers. If you would take the “art-work” of any com- 
munity of American women and compare it side by side in a 
public exposition with the handicraft of these women of 
Warner’s Ranch, the civilized ladies would instantly demand 

that their “fancy work” 











be withdrawn from the 
comparison Neither in 
| art, nor in dignity nor 
in utility could they 
fora moment afford the 
test. Some are more 
expert than others; but 
every grown woman in 
Cupa can make a more 
artistic and more val- 
uable article than one 
American woman in a 
thousand can. To peo- 
ple who think straight, 
this fact is not trivial. 
Besides baskets— of all 
shapes, sizes and de- 
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native vegetable products (“‘seyil,” “‘sii-a-vish,” and ** sul’) 

the Cupetios make a very attractive and serviceable saddle- 
blanket or rug of the fiber of the yucca or Spanish bayonet. In 
both these industries, their hot springs are of the highest value 
to them for softening the materials. Among the minor hard- 
ships of the inevitable moving, the loss of the springs alone 
will be to the Indians precisely equivalent to taking from a 
fortunate American woman of today her gas range, her hot- 
water appliances and her washing machine, and turning her 
back to the facilities her grandmother had. To the grand- 
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AMBROSIO ORTEGA (one of the evicted Indians P oe 


mother this deprivation of things unknown would not have been 
a hardship; but when we are once accustomed to telephone and 
telegraph and electric lights it would be as hard to do without 
them as to do without some more important things. Certainly 
if any American community had become used to the utilities of 
these hot springs—leaving out of count altogether their medic- 
inal properties and their value as revenue—it would fight to 
the last ditch in protest against losing them. 

In later papers something may be said of conditions on other 
of the Mission Indian reservations. Cc 8... Ee 
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THE CAMINO REAL AND ITS OLD ART. 
By AUGUSTE WE). 


RT iron, that is,” said 
OF the best iron-worker 
in Los Angeles, as 

to certain Mission Indian 
work in the Coronel Collec- 
tion. ‘No one in my foun- 
dry could do a better job in 
iron today,” he added, meas- 
uring with the eyes of a 
connoisseur the plow-points, 
the gold-scales, the chains 
and hinges, the carvrc/a hubs, 
the venerable door-locks 
with their keys rusted in 
them — turned for the last 
time, perhaps, by the mayor- 
domo when Secularization 
came suddenly upon him in 
1834. Then the ironmaster 





picks up one of the branding 

irons, and, holding it be- 
fore him, explains why this work is “‘Art” in conception and 
execution. 

The Averros, or brands, are perhaps the most artistic expres- 
sion in all the metal-working comprised in this collection. 
There are, maybe, twelve of them, most of them having the 
interlinked initials which denoted the ownership of that gallant 
caballero Don Antonio Coronel, by whom this highly interesting 
and valuable collection was assembled. ‘Two, however, are of 
the interwoven Sand T (see initial) which made the ecclesiastic 
monogram of San Gabriel de los Temblores, *‘the Earthquake 
Mission”—none other than our familiar San Gabriel Arcangel. 
This monogram as a brand on stock was known all the way 
from San Diego on the south to Santa Barbara on the north 
and further. The *“‘temblor” is still a word to conjure with, 
but its terrors are lost. After a century and a half of Cali- 
fornia security, the fear of the "Quake may be relegated to the 
first expedition from San Diego to Monterey, which felt and 
recorded the phenomenon in 1769. 

Starting then with the art iron brand of San Gabriel—doubt- 
less made at the picturesque Mission of San Fernando, which by 
tradition and record was the Toledo of Spanish California, let 
us see if a rehabilitation of the Camino Real might have some- 
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thing to say with other *‘Gaood Road” 
possibilities and the revival of a special 
and consummate art. 

What /s this cabalistic Camino Real ? 
Camino means “‘road.” Real is “royal.” 
So ¢/ Camino Real is simply “the 
King’s Highway,” and is a rather more 
musical synonym than the “Rotten 
Row” to which English tongues have 
corrupted the equivalent French Rouse 
du Pot. 

The Spanish phrase stands today not 
only for the vagrom trail first marked 
out in 1769 by the greatest missionary 
that ever trod the soil that is now 
United States ; it also represents a plan 

which is to revive and rehabilitate 
that venerable road, recall its ancient 
amenities, resurrect its ancient indus- 
tries, preserve its superb monuments, 
and bring its beauty, its romance and 
its utilities into the lives of today. 
Alike to them that live along this five- 
hundred-mile line which threads the 
coast counties of California, and to the 
almost equal multitude that cross a 
continent yearly for transient touch of 
such points on it as they may chance 
to find, the rehabilitation of this old 
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trail as a thoroughfare—and not as a io 
thoroughfare alone, but also as the a ae ae 
artery of life that it was—would mean a great deal; and 
both classes may well join in the attempt to realize this 
plan. The Landmarks Club is already well advanced in repair- 
ing and safeguarding the Missions from San Diego north to 
San Buenaventura; and with this important initiative it should 
be possible to broaden and carry out the more elaborate plan. 
Practically all the way from San Diego to San Francisco the 
original Camino Real still exists in the shape of good county 
roads covering the same ground. If these roads could be 
united into a State road the whole distance, the King’s High- 
way of original California would be restored; with its 21 
Missions still extant as a nucleus unto which the other things 
might be added without special difficulty. As art, these Mis- 
sions are more worthy than any other architecture in the United 
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States. There is, therefore, reason why their preservation 
should interest all bodies that represent Art and its influences 
in America—by no means excepting, of course, the Art Com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, now rally- 
ing to its 6th Biennial Session in Los Angeles. And not from 
the point of view of art only; the plans for the Camino Real 
would equally harmonize with, and be an important part of, 
the national ** Good Roads” movement. 

A special exhibit at the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
will show by record and example the influence of the Camino 
Real—or perhaps we should say of the Missions connected by 
this highway—upon the first art of California; the patterns, 











CAMULOsS AND THE SENORA’S CROSS. 


the colors, the symbolism, in cases even the technique, derived 
from the Franciscan pioneers. Though it was influenced from 
abroad and by the local aborigine, this art was essentially Cali- 
fornian, and is unmistakable still. In architectural detail, the 
wrought-iron window-grills of San Fernando and Santa Bar- 
bara; the campaniles at Pala and Capistrano and San Gabriel ; 
the musician’s staircases at San Luis Rey and San Gabriel ; the 
cloisters at Purisima, San Miguel, San Juan Bautista; the 
fachadas of Santa Barbara, Dolores and San Luis Rey—and so 
on for quantity. The exhibit will show, also, how each Mis- 
sion had its own characteristic art-traditions—founded in part 
on the local ideas. It will show the colors and designs of the 
frescoing of San Luis Rey, Pala. San Buenaventura, Santa 
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Clara; the carvings in wood at San Juan Capistrano and San 
Antonio; the painting of the Via Crucis at San Fernando in 
pigments made of flowers and clays; the work in silver and 
leather at Santa Ynez, in iron and copper at San Fernando, 
in feathers at San Francisco Solano. There will be some ex- 
amples of the historic weaving at San Gabriel, San Luis Rey 
and San Juan Capistrano, where forty expert Indian women 
often sat together at their looms; and of the California illumi- 
nation of missals, with the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Alleluias and 
Amens in vermillion and yellow, upon the staff in black, like 


the quaint pages of the Catalan Mass still preserved in the 
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INDIAN PAINTING OF “STATIONS” OF THE VIA CRUCIS. 


Cathedral of Santa Vibiana in Los Angeles. Old vellum 
bindings—like that which still encloses Palou’s Life of Fray 
Junipero Serra—manuscript music and memoranda in pome- 
granate ink; carving in horn; burnt-graving in wood; simple 
pottery ; consummate basketry—all these exist unto this day as 
things to be seen along the Camino Real, and survivals of its 
characteristic arts. The Franciscans were not only masters of 
the crafts; they were also versed in the elements of the arts. 
‘They decorated every article, as a necessary part of its utility. 
A whole school of design might well be based on the character- 
istic corner-stone originally laid in California. 

The intimated State highway north and south will undoubt- 
edly sometime be built. It will almost as certainly follow, in 
the main, the venerable lines of the Camino Real —even without 
design. Wemay expect it to be the last word of American 
utility. Shall we not plan that it be more than merely useful ? 
The road was once beautiful—even so late as when it came to 
us by the occupation of California. Shall we not preserve the 
beauties it had, and perhaps, out of our infinitely greater oppor- 
tunity and means, add what may almost amount to a glorifica- 
tion of it? Weare very tired of bending the knee before Our 
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Lady of Ugliness. These devotions are, after all, only a kind 
of serpent-worship. Why not broaden our creed? Beauty does 
not hinder utility, but helps it. We might insist, even in so 
small a matter, that a © good road” isn’t quite good unless it is 
attractive as well as traversable. The Camino Real should be 
preserved and restored, with its superb Missions and its fasci- 
nating handicrafts, since all these things are of the first im- 
portance, both as historic landmarks and as art. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
Quast ere 
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THE DISCOVERY OF OUR PACIFIC 
COAST. 


By R. A THOMPSON. 
[CONCLI DED. | 


was an age of Titans. Its chief navigators were 
Columbus, Vasco de Gama, the Pinzons, Alonzo. de 
Ojeda, Rodrigo de Bastidas, the discoverer of Darien, 
Fernando de Mavgellan, Bartolomé de Ruiz (the pilot of 
Pizarro), and Juan Rodriguez de Cabrillo. Among its 
greatest soldiers were Francisco Pizarro, Hernan Cortez. 








Pedro de Valdivia, Gonzalo Ximenez de Quesada, 
Domingo Petriz de Cruzate, Pedro de Alvarado, Gonzalo 
de Sandoval, Diego de Vargas, Hernando Pizarro, Diego de 
Almagro, and Francisco de Carvajal 

Its inland explorers were Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Gil Gon- 
zales the discoverer of Lake Nicaragua, Cabeza de Vaca, Fray 
Marcos of Niza, Francisco de Orellana, Hernando de Soto, and 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado. Among its great religious were 
Bartolome de Las Casas, Sebastian Ramirez de Fuenleal, bishop 
of Santo Domingo, and president of the first Audiencia of 
Mexico, Juan de Zumarraga, first archbishop of Mexico and 
father of printing in the New World, the Dominican Father 
Domingo de Betanzos, Fray Juan de Padilla and many more. 

Its historians were Peter Martyr, Oviedo, Gomara, old Bernal 
Diaz de] Castillo, and Castaneda, the journalist of the expedition 
of Coronado. Its poet was Camoens. Its chief cosmographers 
were the young German Waldseemiuller, who, in 1507, at the 
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little town of St. Dic, near Strasburg, christened the New 
World, and named it *“‘America,” and Gerard Mercator, who, in 
1541, extended the name, so given, over both continents of the 
newly discovered hemisphere. 

The next voyage to the coast of California was of a wholly 
different character in its personnel, its organization, its equip- 
ment, aims, ends and achievement. 

In the year 1557, Francis Drake was cruising in the Gulf of 
Mexico, with a fleet of five vessels, under the command of Cap- 
tain John Hawkins. Disabled by a severe tempest the fleet ran 
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For a standard of measure, note the human figure on t 


into the port of San Juan De Ulua, now Vera Cruz, for repair 
and supplies, under a compact with the Spanish authorities that 
neither side should make war on the other. Four days after 
entering the port the English ships were furiously attacked’ 
from sea and land, three were destroyed and two escaped, one 
of which was the Judith, commanded by Drake. Most of the 
English were captured and subjected to terrible suffering. The 
Judith reached England safely after a long and stormy passage, 
and from that day Spain had one determined foe on the high 
seas, 


Waldseemiuller, in his Cogmographie Latroductio,” in which the name first appeared, 


applied it only to the southern Kemisphere. The discoveries further north were supposed 
to be partof the continent of Asia. There was no intended injustice to Columbus 
tin view of Drake's subsequent career of unabashed piracy t is reasonable to presume 


that the fault was not all on one side.— Ep 
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a Quarequa, from which 
it was first seen by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, sixty-three years 
before. He was “‘vehemently transported with a desire to nav- 
igate that sea, fell upon his knees and implored the divine 
assistance that he might at some time sail thither and make 
perfect the discovery of the same.” (Camden Society's Miscel- 
lanies, Vol. V. 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez” when with eagle eves 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other in a wild surmis« 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


In fact Cortez never saw the Isthmus of Darien; Keats should have said Balboa 
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Drake returned to England with a “pretty sum of money,” 
but had not yet squared his account with Spain. He fitted out 
another fleet of five vessels, equipped with all that money, fore- 
thought and a wide experience as a navigator could suggest for 
a long voyage. His flagship, the Pelican, one hundred tons 
burden, carried twenty guns of brass and iron, with others in 
her hold. She carried pinnaces in parts to be fitted up when 
needed. Her furniture was luxurious, “all the vessels for the 
table, yea, many even of the cook-room, were of pure silver.” 

Drake sailed from England, December 13th, 1577, under the 
pretense of a trading voyage to Egypt. Clearing the 
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oast he steered direct for South America and the Straits of 


Mayellan, and reached that wild entrance to the South Sea in 


September. Before entering the strait he changed the name of 
the “‘Pelican” to “* The Golden Hinde”, and on the 28th of 


October the newly christened *‘Admiral” was breasting the waves 
of the Pacific--but she was alone. There was no sign of any 
other sail in the range of the horizon on that lonely sea. ‘The 
other vessels had deserted and were seen no more. 

Drake sailed north, regardless of his consorts, followed the 


coast to Valparaiso, and captured a large ship at anchor there, 


alled ** EK) Capitan del Sud.” Proceeding north to Callao he 
seized a number of vessels in that harbor k'rom one he took 
fifteen hundred bars o! silver. Hearing that a treasure ship 
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had sailed a few days before, he pursued and captured her. He 
secured from this ship a quantity of jewels and precious stones, 
thirteen chests of silver, eighty pounds’ weight of gold, twenty- 
six tons of uncoined silver, and two silver drinking bowls, valued 
in all at three hundred and sixty thousand pesos. He released 
the ship and her master after six days’ detention. The name 
of this rich prize was ** The Cacafuego.” ‘The Spanish govern- 
ment estimated its loss from her capture at over three million 
dollars. 

Drake’s ship was now loaded with treasure. He knew that 
every possible effort would be made by the Spanish government 
to capture him on his return voyage. ‘To avert this risk he 
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conceived the singularly bold design of sailing north in the 
hope of finding the western end of a supposed strait connecting 
the Pacific Ocean with Hudson’s Bay, through which he might 
safely return to Europe. He sailed north to the coast of 
Mexico, thence west beyond the influence of the coast winds, 
and then north for fourteen hundred leagues, making his first 
landfall in latitude 42 on the coast of Oregon, which he first 
discovered. 

Head winds, “‘stinkinge fogges,” and above all the rapid 
trend of the coast toward Asia, soon convinced him that there 
was no connection between the seas in that direction. Fletcher, 
in his narrative of the voyage, says, ‘‘Wee coniecture that 
either there is no passage at all through these Northerne coasts, 
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or if there bee it is vnnauigable, the land running continually 
to the North-West as if it went directly to meet with Asia.” 

Drake landed on the coast of Oregon for wood and water, and 
then sailed south in search of a harbor where he might haul 
down his ship and repair her for a voyage around the Cape of 
Good Hope, by which route he now determined to return to 
England. This daring resolve required the utmost courage and 
self-confidence, and has ever since challenged the admiration of 
mariners. It is known to this day as “The Famous Voyage.” 

In latitude 30:38, he found “a fine harborough,” formed by a 
point of land projecting far out to sea, in which he anchored 
the Golden Hinde. It was at Point Reyes, in Marin county, 
which has ever since been known as Drake’s Bay. 

He was well received by the natives and modestly understood 
that they “* bestowed upon him the sovereignty of the country,” 
which he accepted in the name of Queen Elizabeth. He named 
the country *" New Albion,” because of the *‘ white bancks and 
cliffes which lie toward the sea,” and that it might ** haue some 
affinitie with our own country sometimes so called.” 

He says, “The inland wee found farre different from the 
shoare, a goodly country stored with blessings fit for the vse of 
man. ‘There is no part of the earth here to bee taken up, 
wherein there is not some speciall likelihood of gold or siluer.” 

There isa tradition among the Nicasio Indians, who lived 
near Drake's Bay, that the celebrated chief, Marin, from whom 
the county takes its name, was a descendant of a deserter from 
Drake's ship. Be that as it may, Marin was one of the bravest, 
most impatient of control, and most imperious of California 
Indians. 

Drake's ship was now in good order and he prepared to embark 
on his long voyage over unknown seas. Before leaving he 
** atached a plate of brasse faste nailed to a firme post, whereon 
was engrauen her grace’s name, and the day and year of our 
arriual there, and the free giuing up of the prouince and king- 
dom, by both the king and people, vnderneath was likewise en- 
grauen the name of our generall.” 

As a brace, presumably, to the posessory title acquired to the 
land he says, ** The Spaniards nauer so much as set a foote in this 
countrie, the utmost of their discouries reaching to many de- 
grees southward of this place.” 

On the 23rd of July Drake took sorrowful leave of his “‘sub- 
jects,” and crossed over to the Farallone Islands, where he spent 
a day in killing seals to provide meat for his voyage, and then 
bent his sails for the Orient. He made the coast of Asia on the 
13th of October, without sight of land for three months, 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and safely reached home on 
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the 26th of September, 1580, carrying the flag of England for 
the first time around the world.* 

On reaching home Drake was received with undisguised en- 
thusiasm, notwithstanding his piracies. Queen Elizabeth dined 
with him on the Golden Hinde, and he was made Sir Francis 
Drake, very possibly on the deck of the vessel hauled down on 
the coast of Marin County. The enlightened international pol- 
icy of today did not then prevail, and the narrator of the voyage 
in a combined panegyric and apology for his general quaintly 
says: ©The Maine Ocean is the Lord’s and is left free for all 
men to deal withal, and very sufficient for all mens industry. 
And therefore that valiant enterprise accompanied with happy 
successe, which that right rare and thrice worthy Captaine Fran- 
cis Drake atcheuied, in first turning a furrow around the world, 
doth not onley ouermatch the ancient Argonauts, but also out- 
reacheth in many respects the noble mariner Magellanus. But 
of this let posterity judge.” 

The place of Drake’s anchorage in California has been a 
matter of dispute among historians ; some of whom have con- 
tended that he discovered and refitted his ships in the harbor of 
San Francisco. The late General M. G. Vallejo, a high 
authority, thought his landfall wasat Bodega Bay. The points 
in dispute have since been fully investigated, and it is now 
certain that his landing was in the present Drake’s Bay, and he 
did not see or certainly did not enter the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. If he heard of it from the natives there is no mention of 
that fact in the accounts of the voyage, of which, unfortunately, 
none by Drake himself is known to exist. The entrance to the 
bay of San Francisco can be seen from the headland of Point 
Reyes, but is so deeply inset into the land that the coast seems 
to present a solid wall to the sea. Drake was not on a voyage 
of exploration, his ship was loaded with treasure and his main 
object was to land it safely in England. If he heard of an in- 
land sea to the south of his anchorage, he had neither the time 
nor the inclination to explore it. 

Some years after his return to England Drake took a conspic- 
uous part in the defeat and dispersion of the Armada, which 
forever broke the maritime supremacy of the Spanish Empire. 

Twenty-three years after the meteoric appearance of Francis 
Drake on the Pacific Coast, California was visited by Sebastian 
Vizcaino, the only voyage made by the Spaniards, after that of 
Cabrillo, until the final occupation of the country one hundred 
and sixty-six years later. 

Vizcaino sailed from Acapulco, May 5th, 1602, under the pat- 

*Juan Sebastian de Elcano, Magellan’s lieutenant, circumnavigated the globe 59 years 


ahead of Drake —-Ep. 
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ronage of the Conde de Monterey, then Viceroy of Mexico. He 
followed the track of Cabrillo up the coast, and landed in the 
harbor of San Diego, November 12th, just sixty years after its 
discovery, and gave it the name it has ever since borne. He 
passed the Santa Barbara Channel without landing, and on De- 
cember 16th rounded Point Pinos and slipped his anchor in the 
harbor, which he named Monterey, in honor of his patron the 
Viceroy. From here he wrote a letter to the King of Spain 
giving a glowing account of the harbor, its climate and the 
natural resources of the country. It was the first of its kind, 
and the florid style of the discoverer of Monterey, and the first 
promoter of the resources of California, has ever since been 
followed by his successors on these lines.” Vizcaino sailed from 
Monterey January 3rd, entered Drake’s Bay on the sixth, but 
made no landing. He named Point Reyes, and proceeded north 
as far as Cape Mendocino. As many of his crew were down with 
scurvy, he was forced to return to Mexico. He reached Mazat- 
lan in April after an absence of eleven montlis. 

For one hundred and sixty-six years no other direct voyage 
was made to North California by Spain. The native tribes 
astonished by the appearance of Cabrillo in San Diego and 
Santa Barbara, those who had done homage to Drake in what is 
now Marin county, those met by Vizcaino in Monterey, were 
not again startled by the coming of white men with fire-breath- 
ing arms, until five generations of their race had appeared and 
disappeared from the scenes of life. The coming and going of 
the white man, if remembered at all, was only a dim tradition 
of the past. Nature supplied their wants; the acorns ripened, 
the salmon flushed the streams, wild fowl darkened the air, 
and the shell mounds along the inlets from the sea still attest 
the tribute of the ocean to their support. 

Once, sometimes twice, a year the white sail of a galleon 
would flit like a phantom down the coast, passing unnoticed 
the lotus land of the poppy, of gigantic trees, of gold and silver 
veins, and gilded plains awaiting a richer harvest. 

Just one hundred and thirty-three years ago, the natives of 
California were again astonished by the appearance of the white 
man on their coast—the invasion of the Franciscan missionaries, 
of whose wonderful exploration so many original documents 
have been printed in this magazine. What followed may be 
told in an account of the discovery of the Bay of San Francisco, 
first seen from the background of the ocean mist, which so long 
veiled its entrance from the sea. 

* For full text of this typical “ write up,” see excellent translation by G. Butler Griffin, 


Sutro documents, Historical Society of Southern California, Vol. Il, containing also the 
best account of the voyage of Vizcaino. 
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A MODERN SAPPHIRA. 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


wide mesa which the Pacific breeze, salt with 
sea and sweet with orange-blossoms, swept 
all day, and the Sierra breeze, pungent with 
pine and spicy with sage, swept all night; 
after the songs of birds up the cafion, of 
mocking-birds singing by night and med-larks 
caroling by day—after all that—Smithville ! 

Perhaps it went to my head a little; I don’t say it didn’t. 
Certainly on any other basis the thing is inexplicable, even 








with my own knowledge of my moral character. 

Not that Smithville is worse than any other town of its class 
and kind. Neither am I worse than other women of my kind 
and character. But the two were never meant to go together. 
Smithville is not remoter from Southern California than I from 
Smithville—than we, for with all his divine quality of adjust- 
ment (learned, I suppose, by means of his patients, but cer- 
tainly not from them) Robert was as much a misfit as I. 

Yet it was as a haven of refuge that Smithville entered the 
field of our cognition. Tom, Robert’s old classmate, with 
whom he had kept up a correspondence sufficient for Tom to 
know the serpent in our western Eden, wanted to go to Europe 
for a year, and offered Robert his practice for that period, with 
a chance to build up one of his own meanwhile—Smithville be- 
ing a growing center of steel industries. It meant a couple of 
thousand a year; nothing magnificent, but Robert’s own prac- 
tice at this time amounted to a sum which I do not think even 
now Robert would care to have me name. 

Spring, too, was over; the pink almonds had blossomed and 
faded, the banksia had finished blooming ; we never could have 
gone with the banksia in bloom. Moreover the drought was 
upon us. I sometimes think that drought was sent by Jehovah 

not God, you understand; ama Churchwoman, and I hope 
not irreligious—but just plain Jehovah, the same who used to 
devise plagues for the Egyptians and then harden their hearts 
on purpose to have the pleasure of devising worse ones. He 
had tried on us neatly every plague known to modern agricul- 
ture—the cut-worm, the black scale and the white scale—but it 
was the three years’ drought which, like the slaying of the first- 
born, did the business. The oranges dropped before they 
ripened ; the lemon groves were one curl of leaves; the roses 
became pot-pourri on the trees, just a wizzle of petals, and when 
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even the bees forsook the chaparral we knew the end was near. 
We had sunk our last dollars, literally, in an artesian well that 
didn’t artese. Day after day the sun hung over the mesa and 
withered it; night after night the stars came out like smaller 
suns and glared at the crumpled land; the cafion shriveled to 
an autumnal leafage, and the thirsty rocks thrust forth hot 
tongues above the slender trickle—our torrent. In that abom- 
ination of desolation, Smithville sounded like a translation, into 
the vulgate, of ‘““*heaven.” 

Tom was in a hurry. It was a wedding trip. Robert and 
I understood that, because we had been married ourselves. We 
had to decide, pack up, lock up, and start within forty-eight 
hours. We wired “‘Yes.” It does not take long to “* break-up” 
a tent house, even when a part of it is made-over barn; and 
we had nothing else to do but notify the mortgagee. 

Two thousand and Smithville as against Eden with a mort- 
gage hovering on the brink of foreclosure — that was the 
situation. In this regard our Garden went the original 
one one better, for apples and expulsion— what are they 
to years of mortgage, interest and expulsion? ‘The end 
is the same, but a really vengeful Jehovah would not 
only have allowed but encouraged the First Proprietor to mort- 
gage his property—at ten per cent—would have assessed him 
occasionally for “* betterments” (such as widening Eve’s and 
his favorite secluded walk, and cutting down the trees in their 
private bower), would have suffered the seed-time and harvest 
to fail a few times, and when Adam had cultivated the tract 
long enough to become attached to it, and Eve’s hair had begun 
to turn grey, would have promptly foreclosed. Well, Mr. Hew- 
litt was not the Almighty, but he came as near to it in Alta- 
vista as the period admitted, and we knew he was cleverer in 
this one particular, inasmuch as he would surely foreclose. 

In forty-eight hours we were on our way, dropping the walls 
of Sierras and Rockies behind us; in five days we were at 
Smithville, and within a week Tom was taking up the journey 
just where we left it and beaming over the side of a Cunarder 
with his bride beside him, while he shouted out last injunctions 
to Robert. 

** And above all don’t forget the Culpeppers.’ 

We had inherited Tom’s newly-furnished cottage, and for 
awhile reveled in the sense of a settled and secure position, 
making ourselves perfectly happy fighting mosquitos and 
grilling on a six-foot porch, with a commanding view of side- 
walk instead of Sierra. 

Robert, indeed, was too busy to be homesick; men are saved 
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a great many temptations and sins by the mere fact of not 
having time for them. It is the idle woman who falls. And 
in that small Eastern house with its one trained servant, with 
money enough to pay the market bills and rent, and the whole 
day to myself, I was the idle woman. I suppose I contracted a 
kind of nostalgia—as you might a malarial taint without sus- 
pecting it. Robert was away all day, and I had been used to 
working with him all the years of our married life out West. 
That is one of the awful seductions of the West—the out- 
door comradeship it first tempts you into and then makes a 
necessity. Even when there was nothing else I could do, I could 
stand for hours and watch Robert sprinkle. 

But in Smithville there was no outdoor life, there was only 
one kind of life anyway—that spoken of vaguely and reveren- 
It was a species of game which 


tially as “‘the social life.” 
everybody played, and its stake was social position. Having 
nothing else to do I began to play for that stake myself; I grew 
socially ambitious. 

There was one club, the Sesostris (a woman’s club of course). 
I joined it, and without taxing my grey fiber—or is it the white 
you write papers with?—I was soon writing the leading papers. 

A physician of Robert’s stamp is always socially correct, even 
if his income is not expressed in many figures, and we fairly 
rolled into what might be called the second-best set. ‘There 
was however a Smithville Four Hundred, just to prove how 
democratic we were, and Mrs. Culpepper was its oracle. It was 
an aristocracy of money of course, but also represented such 
culture as Smithville possessed, for the steel and iron magnates, 
whose interests kept them there a part of the time, spent the 
rest of it, and considerable of their money, in traveling. 

Now, Mrs. Culpepper was among Robert’s inherited patients, 
or her consumptive boy was; a lucky accident had put him in 
Tom’s hands at first, and Mrs. Culpepper took such a fancy to 
Tom that he traveled with them for two years. It had already 
begun to dawn upon me that Smithville meant ultimate extinc- 
tion ; why shouldn’t Mrs. Culpepper take a fancy to Robert ? 
Robert’s remarkable hospital career was a matter of record; 
tuberculosis was his specialty; and the belief that he would 
have been one of the foremost men of his years in his profes- 
sion, but for that accident of premature interment out West, 
did not rest upon my wifely conviction. His Eastern professors 
and confreres have never ceased to say so, and Tom, who looked 
up to Robert with single-hearted faith, had rehearsed all these 
things to his best patients, con amore. 'That western mesa of 
ours itself was witness to my husband’s vocation, since nothing 
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but the very genius of enthusiasm could have led him thither 
with the mirage dream of a sanatorium for tuberculosis cases. 
I really think tubercles endeared one to Robert more than the 
possession of the highest moral qualities. It was only natural 
then that he should throw himself into the case of young Cul- 
pepper with a devotion calculated to stir a mother’s heart. But 
Smithville reputed Mrs. Culpepper to be a woman of the world 
before she was a mother. It set her down for snobbish to a de- 
gree—dealing wholly in the weights and measures of family 
and fortune, and even finding Sesostris not good enough for 
her. 

As for family, Robert’s was the best old New England, and 
mine, on my mother’s side, is old Virginian. I suppose if I had 
been all New England, with the unadulterated New England 
conscience, this which I am setting down could never have hap- 
pened. I always thought it was my Southern blood which 
made me take so kindly to California, but Robert is not to be 
explained on that ground. Good as our families are, however 
and we are both rather proud of them—they were hardly good 
enough to dazzle Mrs. Culpepper, whose were no better. None 
of our near ancestry had done anything remarkable enough to 
cause our faces to shine thereby ; they had not even written a 
book among them; and when it came to estates, why I suppose 
we were the poorest people in Smithville; if not, probably no 
one will arise to dispute the preéminence. For all these reasons 
I had not much hope where Mrs. Culpepper was concerned. 
Still less had I any fixed plan of action. Evil was not in my 
heart nor guile in my mind when I rose in my best walking- 
gown and bonnet to read my paper on ** Californian Missions,” 
just as I had risen to read it on a like occasion—a monotonous/y 
like occasion, one might say, before the Thursday Forenoon 
Club of Los Angeles. 

I write rather good papers—rather good papers for such pur- 
poses, I mean—and I read them rather well. And Robert said 
my walking-dress (the first one in seven years) was rather be- 
coming. He did not say it until I dragged it out of him, of 
course ; and I presume if it had been an operating-sheet or a 
Raglan he would have said the same, but the fact remained un- 
impeachable. 

After my paper was finished there was a buzz of compliment. 
I think the Western phraseology impressed Sesostris as being 
erudite. I had talked a good deal about rebezos and caballeros 
and ¢fama/es and broncos, besides working in the names of a good 
many Indian tribes, borrowed from my friend Mr. Lummis. Any- 
way, Sesostris was impressed, and the president brought up Mrs. 


Culpepper to be introduced. 
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This was in the nature of a social triumph. 

*" | have been very much interested in your paper, Mrs. Ren- 
ton,” she said, and then we stood exchanging sentences in the 
full view of the Club, each sentence worth a computable amount 
to me socially, and possibly financially to Robert. 

Mrs. Culpepper was a very handsome, white-haired woman, 
perfectly dressed and mannered, and she owned a charming 
smile. I liked her at once and felt instantly that she was my 
kind, as the Smithville Sesostris Club (speaking largely) was 
not. I understood too why one heard so much about her; she 
was distinctly impressive, with a certain reserve of bearing 
which might be, or might give the impression of being, hauteur 

an unconscious or conscious condescension. There was no 
question that she knew her position as social leader. Whenshe 
spoke to the president it was as evident that she bestowed honor 
as that the president received it—in her lap, so to speak. You 
could almost see her hold up her apron for it. Possibly this 
imparted a preternatural shade of dignity to my own manner ; 
at any rate I know I didn’t hold up my apron. I could feel Mrs. 
Culpepper’s quiet eyes measuring me and drawing silent infer- 
ences. 

*" I hope to see more of you, Mrs. Renton,” she said, shaking 
hands cordially. 

**Mrs. Culpepper is a dear,” I told Robert at dinner that night. 

**She is a very fine woman,” answered that husband of mine. 
** I wish the boy had half her physique.” 

‘* I suppose he inherits consumption from his father; he died 
of it, didn’t he ?” 

**My dear, consumption is not inherited,” was Robert's calm 
reply. °° The boy is delicate, and being the only son 

** And heir to all those millions.” 

I couldn’t help thinking of it the next day, meeting them out 
driving. He was a nice boy, but so frail, and beside his splendid 
mother he looked more so still. While I was thinking this, Mrs. 
Culpepper spoke suddenly to her coachman and the carriage 
drew up to the curbstone. Mrs. Culpepper leaned forward with 
a certain cordial magnificence. I was thankful I had donned 
my new walking-suit. 

*“ We were intending to call on you, Mrs. Renton, but now I 
hope you will waive ceremony and dine with me, you and Dr. 
Renton, next Friday ; there will be only a few friends.” 

I murmured that we should be delighted, and thought with 
horror of my wardrobe. Robert found me dissecting garments 
when he came home from the hospital that afternoon. 


e 


What in the world are you doing ?” he demanded. 
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*’ Trying,” said I grimly, “to make a choice between my 
bicycle-suit and blue denim.” 

* Are you going to join the golf club ?” 

“No, much worse. Weare going to dine with Mrs. Culpepper, 
and oh, Robert, I haven’t a thing to wear !” 

Robert immediately looked wise, after the manner of men 
when they are going to say something foolish. 

*“ Why don’t you wear that pretty gown you read your paper 
in? I thought it very becoming; blue, wasn’t it ?” 

*’ Green,” said I resignedly, “and it is a street dress, heavy at 
that. I might as well wear the denims; they would be cooler, at 
least.” 

‘Well, dear,” said Robert with a kiss, ““whatever you wear 
you are sure to look pretty. For that matter, why need we go 
at all 7” 

Now was not that exactly like a man ? 

““Not go! We are going if I wear the blue denim. But—” 
I added energetically, “‘I shall not wear the denim. Mercifully 
this is a lace year and—Robert, how much money have you to 
waste 7?” 

I did not spend much, however, having lost the habit, but I 
did not need Robert to tell me I was looking my best when we 
entered Mrs. Culpepper’s drawing-room, though a resurrected 
silk and the lace flounces of my Virginian ancestress had chiefly 
conspired to produce the effect. I owed it to Virginia, too, that 
I was convent-bred in my youth and can use a needle. 

Mrs. Culpepper was majestic in velvet and I covertly admired 
her all the evening. It was not a gorgeous dinner as dinners 
go, only some dozen eminent Smithvillians present, wo/ of the 
Sesostris brand, and an English guest who took Mrs. Culpepper 
out and sat between her and me, and who, hearing Robert say he 
was a Harvard man, suddenly asked me if we lived in Cambridge? 

** Oh, no,” said I, and Mrs. Culpepper answered for me with 
that charming smile of hers: 

‘* Nothing so provincial; Mrs. Renton has been living in Cali- 
fornia.” 

** Indeed,” said the Englishman, looking at me with interest. 
‘“T was there years ago. Were you anywhere near Los An- 
iia a 

‘Very near, just a little way outside.” 

He grew quite animated. 

‘On a ranch, of course ?” said he. 

* Yes,” said J without thinking, but indeed we always called 
it so; everything is a ranch in California. 


** Wow charming,” exclaimed Mrs. Culpepper. 
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**j had a ranch, too,” said the Englishman. ** Was yours a 
large one, Mrs. Renton ?” 

And then Isaw my mistake. I saw too that Mrs. Culpepper 
was listening ; it was no time to hesitate. 

“Oh,” said I with a laugh, “ours was quite a little one. We 
do have small ranches, you know.” 

The Englishman laughed too. 

“Yes, I know those small Californian ranches. Something 
under a square mile, I suppose ?” 

*’ Yes,” said I recklessly, “*a good deal under.” It was just 
three quarters of an acre, unless you counted the canton. 

*’ What did you raise ?” persisted that Englishman. “Cattle? 
Fruit? Grain? Mine was sheep. Did you have any sheep ?” 

I thought of Curly and her lamb. 

" & tow.” 

** Cattle, I suppose ?” 

** Er—not many,” I answered desperately. You couldn't very 
well call old Betts many, could you 7 

Mrs. Culpepper was still listening with interest. 

** Why did you give it up ?” asked the Englishman. “Don't 
you get homesick for it ?” 

A vision of the poor little chaparral-grown patch, wind- 
swept and dusty, rose before me, and I felt the tears fill my 
eyes. 

**[ never was so homesick in my life,” I said. At that mo- 
ment I would have exchanged all Mrs. Culpepper’s glories for it. 

** By Jove, I don’t blame you, you know,” went on my neigh- 
bor genially. “‘I never had such a good time in my life; never 
lived so much to the minute ; and we were roughing it too. What 
kind of a ranch house did you have, Mrs. Renton ?” 

‘Oh, quite simple,” I replied. It was a combination of shack 
and canvass. 

“One of those charming Spanish types, I daresay,” interposed 
Mrs. Culpepper, leaning forward. *‘I have seen such fascinat- 
ing pictures of them. You had a patio, of course 7’ 

*’ Oh, of course,” I murmured. The place was «// patio in 
fact, with the mountains for a fence. 

*’ Did you build in adobe ?” persisted the man at my side. 
That Englishman knew too much. 

*“ No,” said I, ** plaster mostly and wood.” 

“Aw yes; I understand they’re getting some nice effects in 
plaster. You kept to the out-door sleeping-rooms, | suppose ?” 

I thought of the tents; they were a good deal more out-doors 
than in. 


*” Yes,” said I. 
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‘“*Oh,'by Jove,” declared the Englishman again (he really 
was a nice boy). ‘‘ You make me homesick. I say, Mrs. Ren- 
ton, what would you give to be there this minute?” 

‘*Anything, everything,” said I fervently. And I meant it. 

‘**Do I understand that you have this charming place still, 
Mrs. Renton ?” asked Mrs. Culpepper ; she had a way of speak- 
ing each word so that it was a kind of exquisite pleasure to hear 
—that is, usually. 

‘** No,” said I briefly. I added, obeying a sudden impulse, ‘‘we 
lost it; the bad years and drought ruined us; that is why we 
are here.” 

** Oh, indeed,” Mrs. Culpepper looked at me with fresh interest. 
I liked her better still, and I had liked her from the first. Her 
eyes were kind and unembarrassed. 

** What a pity,” she said simply. 

** Beastly shame,” murmured the Britisher sympathetically. 
**But such a lot of people do lose their ranches out there. 
Drought, frost, crops fail and all that. I suppose your crops 
failed ?” 

I remembered our one vegetable bed—a tragedy in brown; and 
answered ‘* Yes.” 

“Then your live stock would suffer ?” 

‘**Ours did,” said I. Bees are not dead stock surely, and we 
really had several hives. 

** Oh, I know the whole story, first the deciduous fruits go—” 

He was right; it was the six apricots which dried up first. 

**And then your citrus.” 

True again; those’six seedling oranges were the last to wizzle. 

‘“Which did you raise most of—deciduous or citrus, Mrs. 
Renton ?” 

I computed rapidly. There were six apricots and three 
peaches ; but then there were six oranges and five lemons. 

**Citrus,” said I. 

‘* Awful loss,” ejaculated the Englishman. ‘‘ Navels, of 
course, and in full bearing ?” 

I nodded. They were in as full bearing as they ever would be; 
in fact most of them were going out of bearing. 

** You can sink an awful lot that way,” said he. ‘“‘I know no 
end of men who have done it.” 

** We sank all we had.” 

‘** But what ever possessed your husband—a professional man ? 
Health, I suppose ?” 

‘That was it,” said I, ‘‘ health.” I did not feel called upon 
to explain whose health. 

**Some of those places are beastly wzhealthy, too,” he went 
on. ‘* You can get malaria in the low parts.” 
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** Ours was very high,” said 1 truthfully. ‘There is nothing 
higher than the foothills, except the Sierras themselves. 

*’ You had a view, of course, then ?” Mrs. Culpepper remarked. 

**Twenty-five miles south to the Pacific Ocean with its 
islands, and sixty miles east to the snow mountains, with all 
the Garden of Eden between.” ‘This was light-minded, but my 
nerve was rapidly becoming plural. 

** Wonderful. I can fancy myself on your veranda now,” said 
my hostess with a smile. ‘‘I understand it is the most im- 
portant part of a house out there, isn’t it ?” 

** Ours was quite,” and in spite of myself I laughed, and looked 
at Robert—at the farther end of the table, thank heaven, and 
talking a mile a minute. We had made that veranda ourselves 
out of packing boxes. Whither my rising hysterics would have 
led me, I don’t know, but just then Mrs. Culpepper gave the 
signal and we rose. 

‘I’m awfully glad to have met you, Mrs. Renton,” confided 
my neighbor under cover of the rising rustle. “You just took 
me back to those gay old days in California. I say, did you 
ride astride?” 

** Always,” I replied with emphasis and a parting nod. In 
fact Major (our burro) could never be induced to carry anyone 
otherwise. 

**T must hear more of that western Paradise of yours,” said 
Mrs. Culpepper, as she shook hands with Robert and myself. “I 
shall come to see you very soon. Haven’t you some photographs 
of it ?” 

** Has she been talking California ?” inquired Robert smiling 
at me. ‘I more than half suspect her of homesickness. Yes, 
certainly we have some shots I made myself—that is, if we 
haven't lost them in our hegira.” 

We had not, but we did the next day. I saw to it myself. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 


THE WIND SEEMS HIND TODAY 
By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD. 


The trees nod east, the trees nod west ; 
The wind seems kind today, most kind ; 
It lulls the little leaves to rest. 
The trees nod east, the trees nod west ; 
Do you suppose it has a quest ? 
Has something definite to find ? 
The trees nod east, the trees nod west ; 
The wind seems kind today, most kind. 
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CHILDREN OF THE SOIL. 
By LUCY ROBINSON. 


E; © ag...) LOVE the quaint names and the quainter faces 
| Of Californian flowers : 
3 “Bird’s-eyes” up-peering beween Winter's 
paces ; 
*’ Golden-eyed grass” that cowers, 
Paling and withering in the rambler’s clutch ; 
False and true *‘tidy-tips,” 
White-frilled and yellow-flounced. Almost as 
much 
I love the parted lips 
Of that weird flower folk call ** farewell-to-spring ;” 
Nor less the claret-plash 
Oi the March ** mariposa’s” tilted wing ; 
Even the wild color-clash 
When “Indian pinks” plunge after “ prickly phlox” 
Flirting her damask hem 
And chasing her own shadow down the rocks. 
Then ‘‘stars-of-Bethlehem ;” 
The ivory petals of the *‘ Cherokee,” 
(Rose that will only thrive 
Where the red man hath tented!) “ filaree” 
Bristling with needles live ; 
June’s *“‘scarlet-bugler,” February’s shower 
Of “‘ shooting-stars” minute ; 
Flakes of the white and yellow ** popcorn-flower ;” 
The delicate parachute 
Of ** baby-blue-eyes ;” trailing *‘ four-o-clocks ;" 
‘**Cream-cups” and “‘cups-of-gold ;” 
Pinkness of ** paintbrush” and *’ wild hollyhocks ;” 
** Mock-orange” over-bold. 
—Nor least of all love I your flaming crest, 
Your smouldering indignation, 
Stern “Indian warrior,” with fierce lips compressed, 
Stalking your reservation, 
And marking, measuring, powerless to protest, 
Your tribe’s annihilation. 





FOG. 
By GERTRUDE M. TRACE. 
Across the mountain-top Aurora came, 
Trailing her robes in careless woman-way.; 


A rough, wild oak reached out and snatched a fold, 
And in a gorge I saw the scrap today. 


San José, Cal. 
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From Documents never before published in English. 
Diary of Junipero Serra; Mch. 28-June 30, 1709. 
Il. 


N the 19th I found myself much improved [adelantado|, and I cele- 

© brated Mass; and the most of it [the day] went in disposing 

matters for my setting forth and pursuing my road the following 

day. And there arrived the Indians of the Mission of San Borja who were 

to follow us, together with those who were there from the Missions of 
Santa Ge[r]trudes and Santa Maria. 

On the 20th it dawned raining and with the horizon very loaded [with 
rain], reason for which the march was deferred till the next day. 

On the 21st, Sunday and feast of the Most Holy Trinity, after I had cele- 
brated, and all had heard, Mass, I made them a brief exhortation concern- 
ing the good conduct which we ought all to observe on a road whose prin- 
cipal end was the greater honor and glory of God. I gave them the bene- 
diction of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, which Trinity of 
Persons in Unity of Divine nature we were celebrating on that day. And 
in the name of God, Triune and One, our march was ordered and begun. 
We sallied from the place headed toward the west; but after a little 
stretch the turn of the high Mountain which we had on our right forced 
us to the north. We followed [it]. From a height they showed me great 
number of Gentiles, who were descried to our right, in a lower place ; an 
ilthough two Neophytes went to invite them with our friendship, they 
went off, leaving a bow and a good handful of arrows, which our men 
brought. And in them Iadmired the exquisiteness and skill of their flint 
points and the variety of most vivid colors with which their reeds were 
painted. We plunged into a leafy arroyo, with grass and water, and after 
three hours of travel, or a little more, the Indians said we must stop there, 
because ahead there was no water for very far; and though afterwards we 
saw that this was not so, at the time we had to stopforthisreason. In the 
spot where we stopped we found a gentile man, old and naked as all [of 
them]. We treated him, we gave him toeat. He told us that many of his 
people lived near there, and that when on another occasion a Father passed 
with much people—by all signs he was of the Company [of Jesus]—the 
others fled, and they had done the same now; but he never fled. And it 
was well perceived that the old man did not concern himself at all for 
anyone ; for while he was conversing with us in the middle of the circle, 
he squatted, and as there was no clothing to loosen he promptly satisfied 
his necessity, still conversing with us, and remained as serene as relieved. 
The Ynterpreters asked him if he wished to be a Christian, and he said 
‘** yes;’’? and asking him when, he said “‘ now,’ and that as the Father was 
already there he could baptize him that evening. They replied that first 
it was needful to teach him the Law of God, and he replied that they 
should teach him; and in fact the Ynterpreter began to catechise him, and 
employed the greater part of the evening at it, and the old man was very 
fervent to learn. Thus far a courier had come with us, who from this 
point had to return to Villa Chata the next day, as he did ; and I arranged 
that the old man should go there with him, in order that after having fin- 
ished catechising him the Padre might baptize him. I know not what 
outcome it had; only that if the good old man was contented he would not 
fail to tell his people of the good reception he had with us. 
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13. On the 22nd, in the morning, while they were making the arrange- 
ments to start, harnessing, saddling and loading, I labored hard to finish 
my writing, so as to dispatch the courier who ought to have started from 
San Juan de Dios; and to do it [the writing] completely, since it was the 
last farewell, I had to keep at it longer than the time required for loading. 
And so the pack-train set forth, and the Sergeant and others remained 
with me to accompany me afterwards. SoIhad time for all, and dispatched 
my courier with a Letter to the Most Yllustrious Sefior Inspector-General 
and to the Padres of the Missions. And to Padre Palou I transmitted his 
commission as President of the Missions; and to the Padres I wrote that 
they should recognize and obey him as such, it being understood that the 
case of my civil death (through my absence) had come ; for the which our 
College at the beginning had vamed the said Padre for such President as 
my successor, as appeared from the commission itself, which had the cordil- 
lera in signature, so that all might readit. Finally I bade them all fare- 
well, dispatched the courier, and set forth from this place following the 
rest, who had gone on ahead. And after two hours and a half of travel 
we came up with the Sefior Governor and all his Retinue, who had already 
halted and unloaded. And in this consisted the Journey of this day, so 
that we well saw that what had been done in two dayscould be done in one. 
But there was no remedy now, and we could not go further, because from 
there it was necessary to leave the arroyo and take to the high ground ; 
and it was a sufficient Day’s Journey to set forth from there in the morn- 
ing to reach a fitting place [by night]. Also we saw tracks of Gentiles, 
but of them not a one. 

14. On the 23rd we pursued our route, leaving the arroyo and taking to 
the sierra, in the direction of the Contracosta. And out of four hours and a 
half which, according to my count, we traveled this day, more than the 
half was a way of climbings and descents, rocky and toilsome, and the 
rest was over some level mesas. Whereon, encountering the clear signs 
that the first division of the expedition had halted there, we also halted ; 
and seeing that there was no water, a water-hole* was dug, and the animals 
drank in it—though in a little while it was learned that this labor might 
have been dispensed with, since at the distance of one league or a little 
more, running water was found and good pasture. This spacious spot we 
called Santiago, as on this day was celebrated his apparition in aid of the 
Spaniards. 

15. On the 24th we followed our march, which was of three and a half 
hours, and about half the Journey was through an arroyo secot and toil- 
some with much sand ; and it had some few palms, and the rest is painful 
and ugly hills. And through these we came out into a plain sugrounded by 
Hills, through which passes an arroyo seco; and in its center it has a very 
leafy palm, under whose shade we made halt, and the spot was named 
Corpus Christi. For the people they brought us water in a little while, 
but the beasts did not get a taste—but they had drunk at midday ; for in 
provision for this, the Journey of this day was made in the afternoon, 
starting from the last stopping-place at 12 noon, for which reason, with 
the much Sun, the [journey] was more painful tous. All these nights for 
the last 4 days a Lion has been roaring at us from round about. God de- 
liver us from him, as [He has done] thus far. Some cottontail rabbits 
have been seen along the way, and only two have been caught. Tracks of 
Gentiles, but none of them have been seen. 

* Bategue, for Batéqui, a Sinaloa provincialism for a well; from the Cahita “ba,” 


water. 
t Dry ravine. 
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16. On the 25th, the great feast of Corpus, I said Mass in said spot, and 
all heard it. And afterwards we pursued our march, traveling about half 
an hour up the arroyo, the same one that passes through the place we left ; 
and in this stretch it has some palms, and its verdure is cheerful. And 
afterwards we entered upon the ascent of a high Mountain, and with only 
some level places which now and then offered. The rest was to descend 
by a declivity, all somewhat painful. And at the end of the 4 hours of 
march which we made this day, we discovered from the height a handsome 
arroyo peopled with cottonwoods and much leafage. We descended into it 
and halted; and seeing that there was no water, a water-hole was opened, 
and we had abundance for the people and the animals to drink. But at 
night of the same day, seeking for the beasts a place convenient for their 
pasturage, it was found that a little lower down the same arroyo there was 
plenty of water and excellent pasture. Along the road this day we en- 
countered, after about two hours, on a bench, a little pueblo of 10 Chozas 
[huts] Joined together, and well made, but not a Gentile. A little later 
our attention was called by a tree, very tall and leafy, a thing we had not 
seen until now, outside the Missions. And coming up to it, I saw it was an 
Alamo [cottonwood], a thing which still more caused me to admire; and 
we called the place A/amo Solo [Lone Cottonwood]. Thereafter the land 
began to be more smiling and gladsome than thus far, with trees tall and 
tufted (altho’ not so much as the said Alamo), whose branches and leaves 
are altogether like the Cypress*; and various other trees of like’ height, 
various little flowers—and in fine it appeared a new country. This evening 
there loomed up on a hillock, which we had in sight from the spot where 
we were halted, some three Gentiles. We sent two Indians of ours to in- 
vite them, that we were their friends; but soon as they saw them near 
they fled, and we could not manage to get them to come. 

On the 26th we remained in this same stopping-place, because the excel- 
lence of it invited to the refreshment of the beasts, which in the last pre- 
ceding Journeys had been somewhat overworked. Two Gentiles were 
again visible on the same height, and our Indians—shrewder than yester- 
day—went to catch them with caution, that they should not escape them. 
And altho’ [one] fled from between their hands, they caught the other. 
They tied him, and it was all necessary; for, even bound, he defended 
himself that they should not bring him, and flung himself upon the 
ground with such violence that he scraped and bruised his thighs and 
knees. But at last they brought him. They set him before me; and set- 
ting him on his knees I put my hands upon his head and recited the Gospel 
of St. John, made the sign of the Cross upon him, and untied him. He 
was most frightened and very disturbed. We took him to the tent of the 
Sefior Governor, trying to console him, that no harm would be done him. 
He was a robust young person, seemingly of about 20 years. Asking him 
what his name was, he answered Axajui. These Sefiores wished to know 
what the word meant in his language, but this was much to ask this poor 
foik, and so they said it was his name or Nation. We passed our Axajui 
some figs, meat and tortillas, for him to eat. He ate some, but little, 
always with perturbation ; and taking a handful of earth and conveying 
it to his mouth, he said ‘ pinole.’*+ We marveled whence he knew of 
pinole. A jar of pinole was got out for him, and he took a little. And 
another jar was made for him [of pinole] dissolved in water, which he 


] 


drank allup. All his much talk in the midst of his perturbation [was] to 


* Doubtless the small tree known in this region as “ red-shank.” 
t Flour of parched popcorn ; eaten dry or asa gruel. 
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excuse himself for having looked at us from the hill, the day before as 
well as today. And in exonerating this venial sin he committed a pretty 
mortal one, with saying that he came there sent by his Captain to spy on us, 
in order that when we took up our march onward the said Captain and his 
rancheria, and 4 other [captains] with their [rancherias], who had all been 
convoked, hiding behind some cliffs, should sally to kill the Padre and his 
Retinue, altho’ they were many. We pardoned him his suchlike intentions, 
and having regaied him well we dispatched him to recount to his people 
how we had treated him, and what we had told him, and that they should 
come to treat with us. But not one came, altho’ this evening some have 
been descried on the same ridge. He went naked like all, with his bow 
and arrows, which were returned to him, his disheveled hair long and 
bound with a little cord of blue wool, very well made, the which we could 
not discover where he had got it. 

17. On the 27th we pursued our March, heading North, and the road is 
of the best we have had thus far—all over outstretched hills, with only 
now and then a declivity ; and tho’ we ascended plenty, it was gently, 
and the footing all strong ground, with rare enough rocks. The 
same hills, and the Mountains near, [were]. all smiling with many 
flowers of various colors. And after 4 hours on the road, we 
arrived at the stopping-place which is, and is so called, the Cienega, 
or Cieneguilla.* Half an hour after starting, we saw a Gentile, who 
was watching us from a ridge; and in about an hour afterward 
another was seen on another ridge; but none of them came near us. In 
this place we found water in which some of the beasts drank, but it did 
not suffice for all, and a water-hole was dug in which the restdrank. Thus 
far we have followed the road which the Jesuit Padre Linck took in his 
entradat in the year 1766, as we are assured by one of the Soldiers who was 
along with that entrada; but from here we are going to take another 
course. 

On the 28th, Sunday, before we set out, there loomed up near us some 
Gentiles (of those whom the Soldiers that watched the beasts by night had 
seen near there, their rancheria being of about 12 Huts), and promptly our 
Neophytes approached them to lay hold upon them. At this there arose 
among [the gentiles] a great jargon [A/garradia, lit. Arabic], and various 
times the Gentiles menaced that they would shoot at them, but the more 
our men talked peace. At last they brought them, but so indignant that 
there was no way tocontent them. It was already the hour for Mass, and 
that the Soldiers might hear it they formed a ring, and put them [the In- 
dians] in the middle, seated, while it lasted. And when it was finished, 
another greater number of them arrived, and the cries were continued. To 
the first ones (for they were four) food was given before and after the 
Mass, and they drew forth their pipe, with which they all smoked. And 
as soon as we parted with them in good relations, they joined the others, 
who in a short time exceeded 40, and there was no way to hush them nor 
to get them away. What they said (according to our Ynterpreters) was 
that we must not pass on, but that we should return back, and that they 
wanted to fight. Long and most troublesome time was spent in getting 
rid of them in a good way, but all fruitlessly, and not without fear that 
they would break out. By order of the Governor, 4 Soldiers set on horses 
put themselves ina row, forcing them to retire. They resisted even this, 
and one of [the soldiers] firing a musket shot in the air toward them, and 


* Marshy meadow. 
+ The specific “entry” of an expedition or explorer. 
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after a bit another, they went fleeing; and our men went on loading the 
beasts to pursue our March. 

18. Our setting forth was at 10 a.m.; and as the Day’s Journey was of 
4 hours, the Sun was most painful withal. After half an hour or less, of 
the road, we descended into an arroyo very leafy but without water; and 
through it to a most handsome plain, and of good earth. Its width is 
about of a quarter-league, but in length [it is] more than two leagues. 
The first is of good earth, and the second is mostly of sand very fine. On 
the good land is seen at the foot of the Hills toward the Contracosta (that 
of the sea) much verdure; and one of our Neophytes told us there was 
plenty of water. If this is so, we all Judged it a place most handsome for 
a Mission. After all this the Mountains narrow; and thro’ an arroyo 
seco between Mountains we arrived at the stopping-place, which we found 
with running water and good pasture, wherewith the beasts did well. The 
Gentiles of the morning, it seems, wished to make good the declaration of 
Axajui on the 26th; not only with what has been said, but at our departure 
from today’s stopping-place they went following as through the hills of 
the Contracosta, in such sort that thro’ all the Day’s Journey we saw great 
crowds of them, following our route through said eminences; but as to reach 
us they would have had to descend to the plain—which, as has been said, 
was spacious—it gave us no anxiety. But it did so when some of the hills 
met the others, and we had to pass through the narrows. Then all the 
Soldiers put on their leathern jackets, and they and the Arrieros laid 
haud to their weapons. All had an eye out, but the enemy did not appear. 
We had a suspicion whether these Indians might be those of the Bay of 
San Quintin, of whom the Admiral Cabrera Bueno in his Speculative and 
Practical Navigation, part 5, chap. 4, says that they are bellicose and dar- 
ing ; and that said Bay is in 33° (tho’ this author is not accurate in the de- 
wrrees he puts down, following the Coast from Monte Rey) on the Contra- 
costa. But in fine we did not see them more. And to temper the disgust 
we had had with them, God our Lord presented us with other Indians of 
very different customs. For, about a league before arriving at the stop- 
ping-place to which we were going, 12 new Gentiles Joined us, very merry, 
saying they would show us the way and the stopping-place ; and they kept 
their word. And with their sort of prudence, when we arrived, they—as 
if not to embarrass us during the task of unloading—withdrew to a decliv- 
ity in front of us, and there stayed without moving. As soon as we were 
disoccupied, I sent to them, by my page and an Indian Ynterpreter, their 
treat of figs and meat, with the assurance that they could come to us 
securely, and that they should come to salute us all; that we were all their 
friends. They responded with signs of gratefulness, but that they could 
not come to see us until the treat they wished to give us should arrive ; 
that they had sent for it to their rancheria, which was near. So it befell 
that after we had eaten and rested, they came down with their nets of 
cooked mescal, and [with] all their arms; and putting the latter on the 
ground, they began to explain to us the use of them, one by one, in their 
battles. ‘They played all the réles, as well of him who gave the wound as 
of him that was wounded, with so much liveliness and grace that we had 
a good bit of recreation. For so much as they wished to tell us in this 
matter, the Ynterpreters were very superfluous. Until now we had not 
seen any Woman among them; and I desired for the present not to see 
them—fearing that they went naked as the men. When amid these fiestas 
two [women] appeared, talking as rapidly [¢upida] and efficaciously as this 
sex knows how and is accustomed to do; and when I saw them so honestly 
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covered that we could take it in good part if greater nudities were never 
seen among the Christian women of the Missions, I was not sorry for their 
arrival. The most girlish one—who was, they said, the wife of the Cap- 
tain, who was there—carried upon her head the treat, which I had never 
seen—which was a great pancake of a thing like dough, but full of some 
fibers. I went to put my hands upon her head, and the dough was left on 
them ; and at once she and her husband began to explain to me how it was 
eaten. The old woman also talked, more than all, and in yells. The ex- 
planation of the Captain and his Companions continued, and [we were] all 
so absorbed in it that we did not notice when the women went back ; for, 
after a little while, asking for them, that we might thank them for their 
kindness, we found that they had already disappeared. To the Captain 
we gave wherewith to make a present to his wife and to all the rest ; and 
we bade them farewell, and they went away obediently and contented, but 
saying that they wished to go on ahead with us and to follow us as friends, 

19. On the 29th we set forth from the place, and the Day’s Journey was 
of three hours, even; but most painful, for all of it was through hills, as- 
cents, descents, all slopes of earth, but steep and troublesome. At last we 
descended to the plaiu ; and the hardship could be considered well em- 
ployed, because of the excellence of the stopping-place, without peer in all 
that we have seen thus far. At the beginning of this Day’s Journey we 
came, in a short level, upon the little houses or chozas of our friendly Gen- 
tiles of the preceding day; very well built, like those we have frequently 
come upon in these last Days’ Journeys. And from the slope which soon 
followed, the said Indians of the day before came sliding down on us, 
already in much greater number, in fulfillment of their vow that they must 
accompany us ; and theycame with great hurrahings. But asthe way was 
bad and narrow, they happened to do us other harm, [despite] their good 
intention ; for the beasts took fright, and were in peril of falling head- 
long down the bluff. It was said to them that this was enough already, 
that we were very content [and sure] of their fine Friendship (which they 
countersigned with new [gifts of] mescales, that they brought for the 
Neophytes afoot). But since for the uproar they did not attend nor under- 
stand, we remained in the same [fix], and the bad matter progressed be- 
cause the way grew always worse. The Captain of them was called and 
was charged concerning the matter, and tried to compose and gather his 
people, in which he succeeded only in part. At last the Sefior Governor, 
who had gone forward, turned back and reinforced the request. And see- 
ing that it was not enough, he ordered a musket-shot into the air in their 
direction. They ceased, and the trouble was ended—altho’ I already felt 
that with this demonstration we left them some doubt of our love.toward 
them. Theirs toward us we found confirmed, in that a little after we 
reached this stopping-place, three Gentiles, of those from here presented 
themselves to us with no other weapons than the pipe in hand, and told us 
that from the preceding stopping-place they had sent on warning that they 
[here] should receive us in peace, because we were good, and good people ; 
and so they havedone. May God Our Lord make these [here] and those 
[back there] Christians. I well believe that it would be so, if here were 
founded shortly a Mission, inasmuch as the place invites to it. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LITTLE over fourteen years ago—or precisely 

Jan. 23, 1888—the Senate Committee on In- 
dian affairs presented to the Senate of the 
United States a careful and accurate report on 
the status and condition of the Mission In- 
dians of Southern California, beginning with 
these words, which are fully justified by the 
body of the document ™* (italics mine) : 








“The history of the Mission Indians for a century may be written in four 
words, conversion, civilization, neglect, outrage. ‘The conversion and civili- 
zation were the work of the Mission Fathers previous to our acquisition of 
California; the neglect and outrage have been mainly our own. Justice 
and humanity alike demand the immediate action of Government to pre- 
serve for their occupation the fragments of land not already taken from 
them.’’ 

*‘Justice and humanity” have not got much ahead in the four- 
teen years since. The same words are true today; and to the 
long list of oppression and wrong detailed in Senator Platt’s old 
report, a vast new assortment could now be added. Of course 
*“ immediate action ” was not taken. Asa matter of fact, noth- 
ing whatever looking to a real soluiion of the discreditable situ- 


*Report No. 74, 50th Congress, Ist Session, » 1. 
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ation has ever been done. Yet in this same report is outlined 
the plan which would have settled the whole matter satisfacto- 
rily a dozen years ago, if it had been followed—the very plan 
which the Sequoya League is now pushing to probable success. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs at that date—Hon. J. D. C. 
Atkins—says :* 

“‘For many years this office has urged upon Congress the necessity of 
having the rights of Indians and settlers determined by a commission of com- 
petent and disinterested persons, who could go upon the ground and care- 
fully investigate the whole matter. . . . Until this is done, permanent 
provision cannot be made for these Indians, nor can the disputes continu- 
ally arising between the Government and intruders be finally and equitably 
settled.’’ 

Neither have the fourteen years shaken the wisdom of Com- 
missioner Atkins’s plan. Matters have gone from bad to worse, 
simply because his advice was not taken ; and now the case is 
become so critical that even Congress cannot longer evade ac- 
tion ; and the action taken is to the appointment of such a com- 
mission—though with only a fraction of the powers it would 
need to remedy the generic case and keep the Mission Indian 
problem from being a perennial annoyance and discredit to the 
Government. Butif it succeeds in the specific case, that will 
at least be a beginning—the first beginning this great nation 
has made in 54 years to deal wisely and justly by the hapless 
Mission Indians. 

This is a little the more disquieting to thoughtful Americans, 
in view of the historic and impregnable fact that in 54 years— 
a century earlier—devilish Spain had converted about 100,000 of 
these Indians from savagery to christianity; had built 21 costly 
and beautiful temples for them to worship in—and the best of 
those Indian churches could not be replaced today for $100,000— 
had given them schools and industrial schools, in far greater 
number than they have today, after 54 years of American rule ; 
had taught them a religion and a language they have not yet 
forgotten, and to which ninety-nine per cent. of them are still 
devoted to the exclusion of anything we have been at pains to 
teach them; had taught them to build good houses, to be good 
carpenters, masons, plasterers, blacksmiths, soapmakers, tan- 
ners, shoemakers, cooks, brickmakers, spinners, weavers, sad- 
dlers, shepherds, cowboys, vineyardists, fruit-growers, millers, 
wagon-makers, and soon. Inall the Spanish occupation of Cal- 
ifornia, I cannot discover that it ever once happened that an In- 
dian was driven off his land; under our régime it has seldom 
happened that an Indian has escaped being so driven off—and, 
in many cases, time after time, till now the poor devils are 


*Ibid, p. 3. 
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elbowed off practically all the lands that even “poor white 
trash” would take for a gift. If there is in human history 
any more pitiful chapter of oppression and cowardly wrong 
than the record of the successive steps by which the Mission 
Indians, who once owned all Southern California, have been 
crowded into the waste places, astudent of more than 20 years 
has failed to find it—and hopes never to find it. I say ‘‘ cow- 
ardly,” without reservation; because all the people who have 
made this unclean record for you and me to live under 
would not, if all together in one body, dare evict one wide-awake 
American from lands he held by half the title these Indians 
had. They have been brave, simply because they knew the 
Indians couldn’t help themselves. They would not have done it 
even if the Indians had been Apaches. But the gentile, timid, 
unwarlike, hardworking, agricultural Mission Indians—they 
were fair game for a certain class of people who have the face 
to call themselves Americans, and who by their nature lower 
the average of the name you and I are proud of. It is appar- 
ently about time for you and me to begin to raise that average. 
While it isa fact that 95% of our official American dealings 
with the Indians has been disgraceful; while it is beyond dis- 
pute that in the history of the contact of the races the Indians 
have hardly ever fallen short of honorable dealings, and the 
whites have hardly ever risen so high—in spite of all this 
shameful truth, it is equally true that the American people 
have not as a class been wilful accomplices. Ten thousand 
exemplary church-members, nodding in their chairs, do not 
hinder one burglar from his work. It is only when these estim- 
able people awake from their nap enough to realize that 
habitual burglary is a disgrace to the community, that the 
cracksman’s activities begin to be less safe. Yet as the good 
people could always stop these oppressions of the weak if they 
tried, they cannot wholly disclaim responsibility for the sins 
they permit. We expect thieves to steal; but we do not expect 
civilized communities to let them steal at will. It is time now for 
us to remember that you and I are as truly to blame (though not 
so much to blame) as the individual scrubs who have robbed the 
Mission Indians. They could not have done it if public opinion 
on this point had not been of a low order. There have been 
many excuses for this comatose condition of our conscience on 
the local Indian question; but there is no excuse any longer. 
It is somebody’s business now. Competent people have brought 
the matter to a head and are prepared to do the work. All they 
need is the backing of the community—and in a population like 
that of Southern California there is no doubt that they will 
have that. 
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The superstition that ‘Indians won’t work” is of course 
precisely as intelligent as the creed that Fridays and spilled 
salt and 13 are “‘unlucky”—though it is still harbored by many 
who are well read enough to know that the other cited super- 
stitions are mere relics of the ages in which the white race was 
more ignorant and more fetich-worshiping than any Indian tribe 
in the United States now is. It may be worth while, then, to 
pay occasional attention in these pages to facts competent to 
enlighten public opinion on this point. Indians work as hard 
as anyone ; but like everyone, they are bound by what we call 
etiquette. The warrior tribes, as a rule, will not do work that 
is, in their concept, the peculiar prerogative of women. Neither 
will most white Americans. How many of your male friends 
help their wives sweep, dust, cook and “change” the baby ? 
On the other hand, every student of anthropology, which is the 
science of Human Nature, knows that the Indian economy is 
the more logical and the less selfish or lazy. But this is matter 
for a ionger paper. 

The most industrious farmers in New Mexico, as a class, are 
the Pueblo Indians. They live almost exclusively by agricul- 
ture (with irrigation, which they have practiced for over 1,000 
years). The Navajos are as careful stockmen as any of their 
white cattle-ranch neighbors—besides having a national domes- 
tic industry, as no class of “American” cow-men ever had. 
They weave every year tens of thousands of dollars worth of 
blankets better than the product of any American loom; besides 
a large production of tanned buckskins, silver jewelry, etc. 

The best railroad labor in New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia is Indian—Pueblo, Navajo and Mojave. It is more reli- 
able and more effective than any other employed; and a far 
better investment for the railroads, as interesting to travelers. 
The Mexican labor, imported from E] Paso and shamefully mal- 
treated by the contractors, does not compare with it. For some 
years the track labor on the Santa Fé route in New Mexico and 
Arizona has been done almost entirely by Indians. Last year, 
for instance, contractor C. N. Cotton of Gallup, N. M., paid 
$70,134 in wages to Indian laborers on the Santa Fé. I know 
personally many hundreds of these Indians, and have known 
their industry for 18 years and more. C. #. i. 
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eis One of the finest, ripest and most useful women of her 
ouRstioxn, generation—herself an original abolitionist, and be- 
yond suspicion in her personal tolerance—writes the Lion her 
disagreement with his belief that the “color question” should 

be fought out at the Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, even now assembling in this city. She believes 

we should first cast out the beam from our own eye; that we 

of the North should draw our line not at color but at character, 
before we ask the South to do the same; that we should ‘“‘ wait 
for the sober, second thought of the nation to crystalize;” that 

it would be in bad taste to force on our guests the consideration 

of a distasteful problem ; that while we live in glass houses we 
should not throw stones. Why, she asks, should the responsi- 


bility of such a national reform be thrown on a federation of 


women’s clubs? 

All this is plausible until you stop to think. But cream never 
yet made itself butter. If Luther had been “polite,” there 
would have been no Reformation. If William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips had waited for New England to see 
straight there would have been no Abolition. Nay, if a man 
who was once nailed up against a tree—the first international 
sacrifice for human freedom, the first world-advocate of equality 
for women and others—had refrained from telling his guests 
their duty, or had waited for Palestine to bat its eyes clear, 
there would be no Biennial this month, nor several other things 
almost as important. 

Like butter, reform ‘*‘comes” only by agitation. Six thousand 
women cross the continent not to fan one another, but to get 
good and give good. It would be indecent enough to invite a 
guest to play whist and then tackle her as to the condition of 
her immortal soul; but we are not asking the ladies to whist. 
Either the General Federation is rallying here to do something, 
to learn something, to grow—or else it is a consummate fraud. 
If it is to be pink tea and tickling; if it is to avoid any heavier 
stress on the grey matter than is involved in rehashing a cyclo- 
pedia article ; if it is to dodge every question that cuts to the 
quick of human life, and that might set some fellow-lady’s hat 
out of plumb—why, let us understand it. But if these women 
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come (as the Lion believes) to use their minds and widen them ; 
if itis a Biennial of real women, and not of paper-doll ladies— 
why, then they will touch (and by their circumstance can 
touch) no other thing which roots so deep and towers so high, 
which has lasted so long, and shall so long outlast every other 
word they will utter, as this question whether our ethical and 
social standards shall be superstitious or real. 

If the Lion Aad to draw a color-line, he would draw it at 
people whose faces look like unleavened dough. No one is to 
blame for inherited brown, black or yellow; but people are to 
blame for an underdone-mush complexion produced by their 
own unfit living. If the Biennial will vote to exclude from the 
Federated Clubs any woman who hasn’t brains enough to keep 
a clear skin, the Lion will say amen. But if the Biennial shall 
fail to record its sense that no woman who is womanly and 
wise shall be excluded for a thing she can’ help, and because 
her great-grandmother had for a master the man whose great- 
granddaughter now wishes to exclude her—all is, with all its 
feathers and all its pretty rhetoric, the Biennial will be a his- 
toric failure. These things are not done with when they ad- 
journ—they only begin then. Beyond any question, the Bien- 
nial will look very pretty and sound very well. So did the 
capture of Fort Sumter. But history sends in its bill after the 
lights are out. 

Why should a social question the nation ought to solve be 
left to the weak Federation of 200,000 women? Well, now, 
why ? Is the Federation here to take up questions, or not? 
Do the clubs leave Shakespeare and kindergartens and Art until 
men’s clubs shall get ready to tote even? What are women’s 
clubs for, but to remedy the neglect of the rest of us? And if 
they must hunt—and thank heaven they think they must— 
mightn’t they as well tackle the real bear as stuffed rugs on 
the floors of convention ? 

As one who, in all his life has believed in giving women a fair 
show, the Lion hopes that these women, whose new freedom 
brings six thousand of them to convene in California will insist 
that it be passed on. And if there are not Massachusetts 
women to take the forefront for freedom—as there used to be— 
he hopes that there will be women of California who can take 
up the cause that they drank with their mother’s milk and 
should feel more strongly in freer air. 


The passing of Cecil Rhodes is a striking reminder of THE —— 
the complexity of human nature, and of our tendency to a rr 
judge it by jumps. ‘This pirate of empires, who has made whole 


peoples walk the plank, startles the world by a will whose be- 
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neficences are as colossal as his larcenies. Millions to educate 
in an English university young men from all the English speak- 
ing world! Its direction is a token of the times—only of late 
has it come to be universally understood that the safest monu- 
ment a man with too much money can build himself withal is 
to forward education— but its ethics are almost as old as the 
predatory instinct. Famous highwaymen have always been 
generous. The gambling spirit tends to the open hand. Nor 
has any man ever wholly despised ultimate public opinion, no 
matter how defiant of it he may have stood. Largely for this 
free hand, there has always been a soft corner in the average 
human heart for the Robin Hoods. 

Those modest prototypes of Rhodes, Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins, and all that gilded category, were, as every 
student knows, pirates pure and simple. They burned and 
looted cities, desecrated churches, murdered men, women and 
children, to get money. Yet the average face of literature even 
to this day is eulogistic of them. For that matter, I do not 
recall any English history which pretends to qualify the pirates 
judicially. They got the money for which they burned and 
murdered. They got it by the million—they spent it as that 
class of men always spend money. It bought them knighthood, 
it made the queen of England full accomplice to their piracy, it 
gave them fame and that fair gloss in history (of a certain kind) 
which is for the robber who steals big enough. England 
showered them with honors two centuries before she had ceased 
to hang the man who stole a farthing loaf of bread. She had 
more than 150 capital offenses, punishable by instant death 
without benefit of clergy; but for her dashing millionaire 
pirates only glory and royal favors. And in a vast majority of 
our careless books they have the same honor still, though critical 
history long ago settled their status. Even so, the Buccaneer of 
South Africa will dazzle the thoughtless, and be not wholly 
without sympathy of the thoughtful. 

Now a man’s death does not alter any of the facts of his life. 
Nor does his will. These may give new light; they may re- 
mind us again of the broad truth that no man is so white as he 
looks to himself, nor so black as his enemies see him; that the 
worst man has more good than bad in him, and the best man 
some evil. But it should not confound judgment. The mere 
stoppage of a man’s breath does not change the moral aspect of 
anything he did— nor yet our obligation to judge his acts by the 
standards that never die. There was never a usage more per- 
versive of good morals—nor one more irrationally retained 
from the savage superstitions of which we have outgrown 
most —than the de mortuts nil nisi bonum fetichism. No man 
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will atéack the dead: but only those without the power of 
thought will pretend to believe that we should not teach our 
children and discuss among ourselves the real character of the 
acts of a dead man so dazzling that he may easily be taken for 
an example. All the bad men and women that ever lived up to 
a century ago, are dead. Are we to take no warning of Nero 
because he is not contemporary? And if it be said that neither 
has he known heirs to be pained by our verdict upon him, the 
short answer is that he, not we, is custodian of their feeling for 
his reputation. It is a very simple thing to avoid being damned 
after death. 

Rhodes stood for—and was perhaps foremost giant of — the 
unscrupulous Gospel of Might. By any analysis, he was a rob- 
ber. The blood of unnumbered thousands is upon his head. 
But his distances were so magnificent, his murder so imperson- 
ally wholesale, his thefts so imperial, the belief that he stole 
largely to enrich and enlarge his country so plausible (though 
he kept enough “‘divvy” to make him one of the rich men of 
the world), that we who admire power— as all sane humans 
do — are in danger to forget that the man who kills 50,000 people 
for money and steals a continent for anempire is really not very 
much better than the man who kills one person to get money to 
keep his family alive. 

There will doubtless be plenty of Americans down in the dust 
to accept Mr. Rhodes’s scholarships; but it is doubtful if they 
will have the result he saw in his imperial dream. They are not 
likely to carry much weight toward “‘drawing the countries 
together.” In Mr. Rhodes’s vocabulary, that means drawing us 
to English ideals; and that will be the way these young men 
will pull, with what social biceps they may have. But from the 
nature of the case, it may be fairly expected that these will be 
a class of young men somewhat expatriated; somewhat de- 
Americanized ; somewhat given to a graduate accent which will 
not commend them to American ears (7 Americans; for only 
the hydrophobic hate an Englishman’s accent in an Englishman); 
naturally obligated to revere the memory of their benefactor ; 
naturally partisans of the man who caused the Boer war — as to 
which not two Americans in the hundred sympathise with the 
aggressor. Such a class of young persons will not do much to 
swing American public opinion. We may take tlre testator’s 
intentions at face value. We may—and I think should—accept 
his act at what he undoubtedly meant it to be. There is no 
reason to sneer at it as an ‘‘atonement ’’— partly because a mil- 
lion times more would not atone, but chiefly because (as every 
student of human nature knows) men oi these ethics never 
realize that they need to atone. We may be grateful that from 
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a life superbly misspent comes this posthumous proof that it 
was still human. But we do not need to forget all that we ever 
knew, all that we try to practice individually, of morals. Nor 
need we forget what Rhodes himself would think in his heart of 
the American who shall send his son to accept Rhodes’s charity. 

It was an Englishman who wrote the fittest epitaph for 


Rhodes: 
** He left a Corszir’s name to other times, 


Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.’’ 


- ‘Sane General Miles is one of the handsomest persons now 
PRESIDENTs. ¢Xtant, and a sight for sore eyes. Possibly it is due to 
a conspiracy of the Amalgamated Oculists that he has been 
somewhat withdrawn from public gaze of late years. He is 
also a brave and clever soldier; and all the more to be hon- 
ored because he has ascended from being a Boston crockery 
clerk to be Lieutenant General ** commanding ” the army of the 
United States, without the adventitious aid of West Point and 
its genial curriculum of hazing as a preparation for Hydro- 
pathy in the Philippines. 

Gen. Miles cannot properly be blamed for his fatal gift of 
beauty ; nor for having heard of it. God made him; and mili- 
tary gentlemen who look like a fire-sale beside him should put the 
responsibility where it belongs, and not lay it up against their 
brother. 

It has been Gen. Miles’s misfortune, however, to be born superb 
too late—ortooearly. Through an improvidence in our political 
machinery, he is subordinate to the President of the United States; 
and our modern Presidents, though good men, have limped on 
the esthetic side. He has had rather a liberal assortment of 
them to bear with, too, since he came up against them—Gar- 
field, Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt; well-meaning 
men of both parties, and of several shades of adaptability ; all 
but one of them men of some experience in war; all of them up 
to the constitutional requirements as to age, sex, color and av- 
erage intelligence for Presidents of the United States. But 
none of them have been able to refrain from a present tired feel- 
ing when Gen. Miles hove in sight. Very likely they were 
jealous. 

Through one or two administrations, this might doubtless be 
forgiven. But the shocking unanimity of our Presidents in 
having business in the inner office when a stately military foot- 
fall was heard in the ante-room, forces us to a reluctant conclu- 
sion. Either we shall have to get along without Presidents, or 
without Miles. - Unless, indeed, we can split the difference. 
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The Lion can claim no originality in this latter alternative. 
Gen. Miles foresaw—before he had had half his present experi- 
ence with the hereditary obtuseness of the White House—the 
only way in which we can hope to get a President who will re- 
alize the worth of Miles. It is as simple as his recent plan for 
equipping the army with Scythian chariots or something of the 
sort—running mowing-machines in front of the Boys, to cut 
down the enemy as it were alfalfa. 

For reasons easily delimited, it cannot have been later 
than 1888 that California and other newspaper offices were 
besieged with tuberose endorsements of Gen. Miles for the 
Presidency. Tuberose ? Were you ever in a closed room 
with a vase of these modest flowers? They are so 
sweet that one has to open the window. How these 
Sabean odors came to all newspapers, the Lion has no 
means of knowing; but he does know how they reached the 
one in which he was at the time active. The documents were 
handed him personally by Gen. Miles’s aide-de-camp, with a 
fervent exhortation to publish—not necessarily as a guarantee 
of good faith, butanyhow. In a somewhat ripe experience with 
the arts of advertising, the Lion has never encountered any- 
thing else to compare with these effusions—for they were not 
discouraged by a single “declined with thanks.” And the 
presidential bee then let loose seems to have buzzed in a lonely 
bonnet these sixteen years since. Perhaps, however, Gen. 
Miles did not know what his aide-de-camp was doing. 

Certain valued friends of the Lion seem to feel that the 
present inquiry into Philippine affairs is “due chiefly to Gen. 
Miles.” Maybe so, maybe not so. If so, a new halo for that 
classic head. God knows the inquiry was needed, and the truth 
never hurts true people. But the Lion suspects that it is a good 
deal more due to the general spirit of openness and teachable- 
ness and strenuous desire to know and do the right thing which 
marks this administration, than it is to the gentleman who is 
fighting it. Whether President Roosevelt’s mental attitude 
toward the Philippine war is right or wrong, no sane person 
who knows him—or his history—can doubt that he means to be 
right, and means with the vigor that usually comes right. He 
is not the man to sin against light nor to pretend there is no 
light. And any judge of men would sooner trust him than one 
who, in all a long and honorable enough career, has never been 
suspected of unselfishness, of modesty, of devotion to any cause 
except his own. ‘The way to trust a good man, however, is not 
to go sleep and leave him to work it out; but to stay awake and 
help him. 
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ALKEE- There have come to be two things in the world whose 
rr mouths are bigger than their heads, where only one was 
intended. Nature assigned rivers to be so, but not people. 

Of late years our generals have grown only less distinguished 
than our prize-fighters in the ease of their vocal chords. Un- 
bosomed warriors have come to be as audible as phonographic 
parlors. There is no other civilized country in the world where 
these things would be tolerated; but a republic is good-natured 
to a fault—its own inclusive. 

Now, however, we really seem to have an administration 
which knows what discipline and dignity in the army are, and 
means to have them. If the button-up gentleman in shoulder 
straps is really better than we—as neither he nor we deny—let 
him act better. Wedo not expect manners of the rabble; but 
people to whom we are to look up must have them. 

It is a good thing to be an American; but when you ave to 
discriminate, there is just one thing that is better—and that is 
to be a Man. Naturally best of all is it when the two can 
conjoin. 

It is American, certainly, to say what you think; but it is 
better American to think what you say. The freest man is the 
man who recognizes the qualifications he has assumed. Under 
stress we think certain things we do not say before ladies. 
When one marries, one gives bond of honor not always to evac- 
uate his instant mind to the woman that is his hostage. A 
doctor could be much more entertaining than he generally is, if 
he told us all he could about the last lady who came to him for 
treatment. Lawyers and clergymen know interesting things 
they do not tell. So do all of us. Is there any particular 
reason why generals should not also be held to certain ethics ? 

In America there is no law to force a man to retain an office 
he doesn’t prefer. If he would rather be a gossip than a doctor, 
no one is holding him. If he cares more to condescend to re- 
porters, or to maudle to mellowed banqueters, than to be a 
soldier—well, he is free. But in neither case can he be both. 
If he tries to keep the emoluments without regarding the obli- 
gations ; if he tries to take a doctor’s fees while he blabs his 
patients’ secrets; if he wants to wear the uniform of a general 
with the mouth of an unlicked militiaman—why, in the long 
run he is going to find his level. 

Without a personal grudge in the world against any one 
of the gentlemen who have of late been rudely awakened, 
every American who cares for common sense in government, 
and who knows what it is, is heartened by the new hand that has 
fallen among our vocal sons of Mars. Schley and Miles have 
been rebuked for indecent forgetfulness of the ethics of their 
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place; and now Funston gets a flat public reminder that he 
isn’t hired by the government to make silly speeches. 

“*I am directed by the President,” writes the acting Secretary of War to 
Mr. Funston, ‘‘to instruct you that he wishes you to cease public discus- 
sion of the situation in the Philippines; and he also expresses his regret 
that you should make a Senator of the United States the object of your 
criticism or discussion.”’ 

The latter is as mild a thing as a milder man could say, 
when Mr. Funston has publicly worried about Senator Hoar’s 
*“overheated conscience.” Funston — Hoar! ‘To anyone who 
knows history, there is no need of comment. 


TURNING 


Wax heads are very pretty in the shade, where they 
ON THI 


maintain a look of almost human intelligence; but 

when the sun strikes them they lapse into a lamentable unlike- 
ness to anything more mental than a lump of dough. And this 
is as true whether the heads are of common beeswax or of the 
still commoner conventional sort that wag but never think. 

War is one of the temperatures that cause this kind of head 
torun. Aside from the countless other fantasies of the wax- 
brained, we have heard a good deal from them in a year or so as 
to “‘slandering the United States army.” Any grown-up 
American’s desire that the persistent reports of torture and 
cruelty in the Philippines be investigated, has been met by these 
fluid minds with this answer. Such a conception as wishing 
to get at the truth, good or bad, never enters such heads. 

Well, like their sort ever since human history began, the 
only thing these estimable models achieve is to put themselves 
behind the procession. The world do move—and the persons 
whose heads do not melt in the sun do move it. It is now 
established beyond question that we—we, you understand, the 
Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave—-have been using 
torture in the Philippines—*’ water-cure” and so on. Gen. 
Funston has testified in public that he played “‘a dirty Irish 
trick” in the capture of Aguinaldo—but an Irishman’s trick is 
fighting and not forgery. Three officers of the U. S. army 
have sworn in the Waller courtmartial that Gen. Smith’s 
orders were to “kill everything over 10.” And so on for 
quantity. And as the President’s is not a waxen mind, he has 
ordered strict investigation and the punishment of offenders. 
Incidentally, Secretary Root’s reports show that within the last 
six months 10 officers and 36 soldiers in our army in the Philip- 
pines have been tried for cruelty and other offences, and many 
punished. 

The people who use their heads have brought this about. 
They haven’t loved the job, but they have done the hard duty 
of men. ‘The people whose heads are merely to keep them from 
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looking funny in a crowd, have delayed the sacred duty of the 
nation, but could not change it. They have succeeded only in 
making themselves ridiculous. Happily for them, few people 
who do these things in the first place know enough to blush 
when they come out at the little end of the horn. 

Now there is every reason why Americans should know pre- 
cisely what is doing in the Philippines. There is no reason on 
earth why we shouldn't know. We are old enough to be told 
the truth. We are old enough to intend to be told it. A false 
and fatal policy of censorship and concealment was begun in 
the Philippines ; and it has been continued too long. We do 
not yet know the facts. But we are getting them in dribbles ; 
and now our unskulking President is going to find them out by 
large. It is the first sincere, authoritative movement to fetch 
out the truth, to let the American people know what they are 
doing. And when we get the truth we shall be better off. 

No one but an irremediable ass dreams that the United States 
army is mostly or largely of cutthroats ; but only a whole wild 
drove can be ignorant that there are all sorts of men in it, and 
that distance, silence and censorship are their opportunity. The 
real libelers of the army are those who pretend that it is no 
better than its occasional scoundrels; its real friends are those 
who insist that the men who bring disgrace on the army shall 
be found out and weeded out. 


As is announced in other pages, Our West will be- 


FUR WHAT 
IT MAY . . . . sé ° 
ax worta. gin in the June number a series entitled “The Right 


Hand of the Continent: California—What it Is—What it Is to 
Be—and Why.” Written by the editor under contract for Har- 
pers Magazine, accepted and paid for by that dean of American 
monthlies, these articles have been purchased back for Our 
WEstT, with the privilege of reprinting the initial chapter, 
which appeared in Harper's for January, 1900. 

Less biased critics must adjudicate the final worth of this 
series ; but it is neither immodest nor unsafe to remark before- 
hand that it is absolutely unlike anything else printed about 
the West. So far as may be known to one who has read and 
annotated every book ever printed on California—in English, 
Spanish, Latin, French and German—this is “‘ different.” It is 
the fruit of 18 years’ intimate acquaintance and three solid 
years of specific travel and study for this one purpose. It is 
from the point of view not of the “‘intelligent visitor ” but of 
the intimate resident. It is essentially Western; but it is no 
less essentially from the view-point of the historian. As to the 
illustrations, made expressly for this series, it is quite within 
bounds to say that no periodical has ever given any portion of 


the West such a wealth of typical and artistic pictures. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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The Captain of the Gray-Hlorse 
Troop seems to me clearly the best 
and most competent of Hamlin Gar- 
mt land’s work to date; and it is a token of 
vitality that instead of being “‘ written out” after so many 
novels, Mr. Gariand has it in him to strike forth this fine, 
strong, human story. Clearly, he is of the men that grow, in- 
stead of standing still. He has grown away—let us hope for 
good—from portraying the depressing pessimism and vulgarity of 
mudpuddle lives in dejected places. He drew that well; but it 
is not of the things worthiest to be drawn. Fiction is not to 
cast us down but to lift us up; not to teach us the hypochondria 
of the weak, but to inspirit us with the better stirrings that are 
in even the deadest lives. In the free atmosphere of the real 
Vest, Mr. Garland seems to me the happiest—certainly he 
makes us happier. The present book is a fine, strong, direct 
novel with a real motive—not a mere photograph, but a creative 
work in true colors. It has all the virtues of Mr. Garland’s 
work, and almost none of the faults. It has more perfect se- 
quence than the others, and decidedly more of the winning qual- 
ity. As acontribution to the gallery of pictures of national life— 
that is, as fiction of lasting scientific value—dit really ranks 
high. It is a presentment of a thing not heretofore portrayed 
in fiction. *“*Curtis,” the Army officer made Indian agent; the 
convincing heroine (Mr. Garland’s best woman character, I 
should say) and her father the Senator—here are three fine, live 
types. The angle of the ‘Indian Question” upon which the 
book turns is drawn with extraordinary fidelity and restraint. 
All in all, the book is one of the worthiest of the year, and one 
of the most interesting. Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 


Only a few months ago his first book, 7he Wesferners STRONG 
with its powerful staging of a Northwestern mining- 
camp, its unhackneyed people, above all its creation of 
one of the rarest and most notable villains in recent literature— 
made the judicious prick up a waiting ear for the next word 
from Stewart Edward White. Already it has come, and in still 
more convincing tones. 7he ABlazed Trail is an even more 
powerful novel than its predecessor, whose strength was notable 
among the novels of the year; and more satisfactory. With 
quite as much tension and stress of villainy, it has not the de- 
pressing effect of 7hke Westerners. It is far more sympathetic. 
“Thorpe ” is a virile and uncommon hero; and his “‘dream-gir!” 
is a heroine who wins; while all through the book are character- 
drawings of fine certainty and appeal. There is some of the 
most stirring action that I remember in any book of recent years. 
And one reason for the compelling quality of this story is that it 








AND WORTH 
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knows something. It is a life-picture which contains more of 
experience, more of expert knowledge, more truth worth telling, 
than are in a hundred average novels with their split zephyr 
backgrounds. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


AN ACTUAL The Twin Territories is an interesting little monthly 
ee published at Muskogee, I. T., “‘ for the Indians of In- 


dian Terriory and Oklahoma.” The editor-proprietor, 
Miss Ora V. Eddleman, is a young Cherokee girl. Her maga- 
zine is fully as creditable as many published by her white sis- 
ters; and there is no visible reason why it may not grow in 
grace; particularly if it shall find the friends such a case 
merits. It strongly commends itself to the interest of all who 
care to see the natural talents of the First Americans given free 
outlet instead of being school-bound to shoe-making and other 
like pursuits. It has long been felt by scholars to be a reproach 
that we have as yet developed among our Indians nothing com- 
parable to the startling ‘‘school” of Indian historians, theolo- 
gians, poets, lawyers that Spanish rule in the southerly coun- 
tries produced three and a half centuries ago. There are some 
faint tokens, now, of a little improvement on our bad record— 
enough, at least, to show that our aborigines are as capable of 
these things as those of Mexico and Peru, if given the same chance. 
Miss Eddleman’s brave little venture has a peculiar sympathy 
in the fact that it—perhaps the first magazine ever owned 
and edited by an American Indian—derives from the same tribe 
which produced Sequoya, the American Cadmus. The price is 
$1 per year. The young woman seems to have business as well 
literary potency, if one may judge by the comfortable volume of 
advertising she has secured. Members of the Sequoya League 
might do a graceful act by subscribing. Let us see what the 
young editor can do if she has a fair chance. 


THE The peculiar jugglery by which it has been attempted 

Sen chace, to give to American cattlemen a “‘ cinch” lease on lands 

"of the Standing Rock Reservation (Dakota) against not 

only the consent of the Indians to whom what honor the gov- 

ernment has is pledged, but against the plainest dictates of 

decent humanity, has so aroused public sentiment that a con- 

gressional itivestigation has come on. There is not space here 

for a present statement of this affair; but it is clearly set forth 

by George Kennan (to whom we owe our knowledge of Siberia) 

in Zhe Outlook of March 29 (287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 

10 cents) which every thoughtful American should read. It is 

a plump indictment, which the Department of the Interior can- 

not afford to ignore. If Mr. Kennan’s charges are true, there is 

need of a new Indian policy ; if they are not true, he should be 

kicked out of Washington. But Mr. Kennan is a little too well 

known, wherever the English language is read, to be pooh- 

poohed. He is a responsible person, and 7he Outlook is a re- 
sponsible magazine. Both will have to be reckoned with. 


C. F. L. 
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The reprint in book form of Thomas Willing Balch’s paper THE REASON 
on the Alasko-Canadian Frontier—read before the Franklin Insti- FOR 
tute a few months ago—is a delight to the eye, and a credit to the ARSESR ATION. 
press of Allen, Lane & Scott of Philadelphia, from which it issues. More- 
over, it is distinctly informative as to the merits of the issue. But Mr. 
Balch’s conception of the purposes of arbitration, and the reasons for it, 
seems altogether too narrow, though it is unfortunately the one held by 
most ‘“‘statesmen.’’ This may be roughly stated as ‘‘ Never consent to 
arbitration unless there is a good chance of getting something that don’t 
belong to you—or unless the other fellow is a good deal bigger.”’ Of 
course the true function of arbitration is to secure, as near as may be, 
exact justice between the disagreeing parties, and resort to it should be 
for that purpose, and no other. To say that decause our case is impregnable 
we should refuse to submit it to judgement touches very nearly the limit of 
absurdity. It has been argued, ‘‘ But if some stranger comes along and 
thinks he’d like to have your watch, will you arbitrate the question whether 
he shall have it or not ?”” That is, in fact, precisely what I must do, if he 
insists. Anyone who chooses may at any time compel me or you or any 
of the rest of us to defend before the courts our title to any property we 
may conceive ourselves to possess. To be sure the court may very 
promptly dismiss the claim as wholly unfounded and is likely to make the 
purely vexatious litigant pay dearly for his enterprise. But summoned 
to court, to court you must go—and well and wisely so. Even so should it 
be with nations. 


A woman whom John Muir would characterize as ‘“‘one of the HEART 
kindest, wisest and most helpful [friends] of my life ’’ could not AND HEAD 
have done trivial or unworthy work of any kind. Therefore one WELL BLENT. 
may take up Catharine Merrill’s essays, published under the title of Zhe 
Man Shakespeare, with full confidence that time spent over them will not 
be wasted ; and will lay the volume down with regret that there is not 
more of it. The interest of the essays does not lie chiefly in themselves, 
but in their revealment of the author—in whom broad sagacity, keen per- 
ception and tender sympathy blended to form a character of the rarest 
type. The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


There are not many books which deserve the careful study of THE CASK 
every thoughtful American, but Zhe City for the People, by Prof. FOR PUBLIC 
Frank Parsons, is incontestably in that select class. Its primary COREE, 
subject is the public ownership of public utilities, but, as Prof. Parsons 
points out at the very beginning of the work, municipal ownership is not 
public ownership unless the people own the government, instead of allow- 
ing it to remain in the hands of professional politicians. A considerable 
part, therefore, of this 700-page volume is devoted to the advocacy of the 
political reforms which are necessary to make effective the proposed eco- 
nomic changes. These include the Initiative, the Referendum, the Right 
of Recall, Proportional Representation, Preferential Voting, nomination 
by popular ballot instead of in caucus, the merit system of civil service, and 
home rule for municipalities. There is little invective in the book, less 
rhetoric, and hardly an attempt at literary style. But there is such a co- 
herent body of pertinent information—statistical and otherwise—as can 
have been gathered only at great cost of time and effort. And the close- 
knit arguments based upon these facts are little short of overwhelming 
in their force. 

It is a pity that the publisher should have seen fit to dally with “ spelling 
reforms.’’ Such barbarisms as “‘ thruout’’ and “enuf ’’ are more than an- 
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noying. ‘They can hardly fail ito divert the reader’s attention in some de- 
gree from the weighty questions under discussion to the mere form of the 
words employed. If Prof. Parsons werea Prohibitionist,a Vegetarian and 
an Orangeman, he is too shrewd a lawyer to announce these facts to a jury 
before which he had to plead. Why should he allow his publisher to pro- 
claim hima Spelling Reformer? C. F. Taylor, Philadelphia. 


PERHAPS THE Without doubt Ernest Crosby was long ago pricked to die on the 
WATER CURE tablets of proscription and outlawry of such as count it treason to 


AS 


TO 


WOULD DO. 


THE 


criticise an Administration or find fault with the occupation of 
an Army. For he is of that traitorous breed which clings to the belief 
that the Sixth, Eighth and Tenth Commandments apply as bindingly 
to nations as to individuals, and that the gag is not yet an American 
Institution. Therefore, it will be necessary to devise some newer and more 
dreadful punishment for the pestilent creature’s plunge into yet loathlier 
depravity. Captain Jinks, Hero, is not only clearly designed to cast ridi- 
cule upon a certain Brigadier General more conspicuous for gallantry in ac- 
tion than for discretion in speech ; it is, besides, a most savage and biting 
satire on military training, ideals and methods in general. For a devoted 
advocate of peace, Mr. Crosby is certainly a “‘ bully fighter.”” Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York and London. $1.50. 


The Right Hon. Lord Avebury, better known to the reading 


MAKING OF public as Sir John Lubbock, has added to the list of his published 


SCENERY. 





works a bulky, scholarly and attractive volume under the title of 
The Scenery of England and the Causes to which it is due. It isa care. 
ful and thorough study of the forces which have carved and molded the 
surface of the tight little island into the semblance it now wears. Lord 
Avebury speaks as one with authority—as he has well earned the right. 
There are nearly 200 illustrations, including many half-tone reproductions. 
The book is a credit to both author and publisher. The Macmillan Co., 
New York and London. $2.50. 


Every one of the seven short stories of childhood by Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, which have appeared in /cC/ure’s during the last year or so and 
are now collected under the title of Zhe Madness of Philip, is delightful. 
Her youngsters are all alive, healthy and unconscious of observation 
therefore the most entertaining of company. And one of the tales—‘*The 
Heart of a Child’’—is so tender and sympathetic a study of a dear little 
freckle-faced girl as is hard to match anywhere. F. V. Cory’s illustrations 
really illustrate. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Birds of Song and Story is not quite a fully descriptive title of the book 
just published by Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell, since the more interest- 
ing parts of it are not the legendary and poetical, but the intimate obser- 
vations of bird life made by one who has been for years friend, neighbor 
and host of the birds. Sixteen illustrations in colors add to the beauty of 
the book. A. W. Mumford, Chicago. $1. 


Practical Talks by an Astronomer is a series of essays on astronomical 
subjects of particular interest to general readers. The author, Prof. 
Harold Jacoby of Columbia, has a wholly admirable style—lucid, direct 
and untechnical—and the further important qualification of knowing thor- 
oughly whatever he writesabout. The essays, therefore, are both interest- 
ing and protitable. The illustrations include some excellent reproductions 
of telescopic photographs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1 net. 


The little monthly edited by Ernest Crosby and Benedict Prieth, and 
calling itself 7he Whim, justifies neither its name nor its sub-title, “A 
Periodical without a tendency.’’ It has in fact a very decided tendency to 


stimulate thought, and its whimsicality is only on the surface. Newark, 
N.J. S50cents a year. 


C. A. M. 


























Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


SOCIALISM AND CONSTRUCTION. 
lo*«:: month I dealt with the objections to the Program 


for California which had been advanced by men of a 

““conservative” and “practical” turn of mind. This 
month I desire to have a little talk with our Socialist friends, 
who dwell at the opposite pole of the intellectual globe. It is 
a curious fact that, alike in New Zealand and in California, the 
most strenuous opponent of a few well considered steps in the 
public ownership of some things is the man who sturdily con- 
tends for the public ownership of everything. ‘The man who 
writes communications to his local newspaper in opposition to 
the constructive policies is, in nine cases’out of ten, a Socialist. 
So also with the man who has pointed questions to ask at the 
close of an evening’s address to a general audience. It fre- 
quently happens that many conservative business men who 
come to scoff remain to pray. But our Socialist friends come to 
scoff and generally continue to scoff when the meeting is over. 
Isay this merely as a statement of fact, and in no spirit of 
denunciation or ridicule. 





Socialism is one of the livest topics of the hour. It THE WORLD’s 
is by no means a local question. It is not merely a aay 
national affair. It isa world movement. And it fore- piteaiciian 
shadows a great intellectual and economic uplift of the race. 
It is bounded by no distinctions of class. The first intelligent 
Socialism I ever heard talked came to me in the elegant pre- 
cincts of a down town club where a thousand men of New York 

probably the leading thousand men of that great city—meet 
each noon at lunch. I was amazed to find that the very men 
against whom the Socialist argument is chiefly directed—the 
men of Wall Street—were discussing this idea as the ultimate 
and inevitable goal of economic development. I know another 
club in San Francisco composed of the most prominent citizens 
of California who meet once a month for a quiet dinner and, 
behind closed doors, express their true convictions under pledge 
of secrecy. Not even the name of their club is known to the 
newspapers. The advanced ideas which are discussed behind 
those closed doors would be a startling revelation to the public. 
I do not mean to imply that these ideas are Socialism, pure and 
simple. But in their general character they walk far in advance 
of the procession. The point is that most intelligent men have 
two opinions about current affairs—their public opinion and 
their private opinion. That the private opinion of the great 
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common intelligence which rules the world is preparing for “a 
new birth of institutions,” in some future day, near or remote, 
there can be no doubt whatever in the minds of those who think. 


F Now, Socialism may be defined in two ways. One 
definition would describe it as a great, vague, some- 
thing—more or less terrible to timid souls—which pro- 
poses to revolutionize the whole foundation and fabric of society. 
But a saner definition is that which recognizes Socialism as one 
of the principles of government, and as a scientific principle. 
In this latter aspect all men are Socialists, to a greater or less 
degree. For instance, who seriously believes that the United 
States Postoffice ought to be turned over to some private 
monopoly ? Who would have our cities part with the control of 
their streets and sidewalks ? Who would turn over the Fire 
Department to private contractors? These things are now 
established upon a Socialistic basis. The practical question is, 
Do we wish to extend this accepted principle of government to 
other affairs now treated exclusively as functions of private 
enterprise ? The President of the United States, in the matter 
of irrigation works, answers “Yes.” The Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the matter of transporta- 
tion, answers “* Yes.” The people of Chicago, in the matter of 
water, gas, electric lights and, even of street railways, answer 
**'Yes”—and by a thumping majority. So the California Con- 
structive League, in the matter of irrigation works to reclaim 
millions of acres of private lands, of great estates which now 
shut out the masses of men from getting homes upon the soil, 
of disputes between labor and capital, and of coéperative or- 
ganization among producers and consumers, is fighting for the 
assertion of public authority as the only sensible and reasonable 
means of building the State. And if that be Socialism, make 
the most of it! 


RSHIP. 


Why, then, do many leading Socialists declare them- 
selves, even with some bitterness, as opposed to the 
Constructive program ? Simply because they fear that 
any half-way step may operate to postpone the millennium which 
they anticipate would result from the application of their more 
comprehensive policy. For instance, at our Los Angeles meet- 
ing one of their leaders refused to sign the roll of the local 
Constructive Club, saying: *‘This is a movement organized to 
sidetrack Socialism. It is infinitely more dangerous to our 
cause than either of the old parties.” Such comments as this 
make me feel somewhat lonely. I fear I must be classified as a 
conservative among radicals, and as a radical among conserva- 
tives. And yet I am in mighty good company, and there are a 
lot of us! 


Nn The mental attitude of the thorough-going Socialist 
oa who will have nothing but the whole loaf, and who is 

“" -willing to see matters go from bad to worse until they 
come to everlasting smash, rather than to make gradual prog- 
ress toward better conditions from year to year, is not difficult 
to understand. In a certain way, and to a certain extent, it 
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must command admiration. And in God’s scheme of evolution 
—of the sure and constant unfoldment of events— it must have 
its useful, perhaps its indispensable, part. The future historian 
may see in it the spirit of John Brown battering the jail at 
Harper’s Ferry. But it was not given John Brown to sign the 
proclamation of emancipation. Away out on the prairies of 
Illinois, among rude surroundings and associations, a plain 
country lawyer was thinking as deeply and laboring as earnestly 
over the future of his country as the militant farmer of Ossa- 
watomie. Lincoln was as brave and as honest as Brown—and 
no more so. But he knew that true leadership consisted as 
much in understanding what can be done as in appreciating 
what ought to be done. Furthermore, he knew how to labor 
and to wait. These two men were types of two elements in 
American citizenship. Both acted according to the dictates of 
their consciences and both contributed to the final result. We are 
steadily approaching the necessity of solving another great ele- 
mental question. Itisa greater question than those which have 
gone before and with which our fathers dealt in previous genera- 
tions. Those were questions of intellectual freedom, of political 
freedom, of the right of the black man to engage in free labor. 
This is the question of economic freedom—of man’s right to 
/ive by using the air, the sunshine, the water and the earth. In 
solving it we shall need all the help we can get from men of all 
shades of belief. And there is really but one thing of impor- 
tance. That is that each of us shall do what seems to him his 
plain, simple, manly duty. If God hates any human being, it is 
probably the coward. 

The California Constructive League is composed of THE CoN- 
earnest citizens who believe that the time has come to wma 
abolish the feudalism of water and land monoply and lay wr 
the foundations of scientific coéperation among great masses of 
men whose true interest it is to work with and for each other 
instead of against each other. We believe there are enough 
people of this way of thinking to compel one or both of the 
great political parties to take up these questions now and make 
them paramount issues in this year’s election It is a labor of 
love—a work of patriotism. We do not believe it is wise to 
wait until things get worse. We do not think it is right to 
preach discontent without proposing a practical and specific 
remedy. Finally, we know exactly what we believe and we are 
going to fight for it to the utmost limit of our ability. We be- 
lieve in doing the nearest duty, and doing it now. We believe 
in evolution, not revolution. Beyond this year, and beyond this 
State, lies a brood of mighty problems with which other years 
and our larger national citizenship must deal. In the mean- 
time, let us work and preach and vote to lay, this very year, the 
three foundation stones of a greater California—public works of 
irrigation, the New Zealand land system, and scientific codpera- 
tion among producers. 


As these words are written, the friends of irrigation — 
A 


throughout the United States are rejoicing over what = 
seems to be the certainty of an early inauguration of 
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the policy of national irrigation advocated in the President’s 
message. The measure which seems likely to pass possesses 
but one real virtue, and that is the fact that it makes a begin- 
ning toward a greatend. It is not broad and comprehensive. 
The appropriation which it provides is ridiculously inadequate 
to the needs of the case. It will supply a continuing appro- 
priation of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a year. At that 
rate it would require about one hundred years for public enter- 
prise to accomplish as much as has already been done by private 
enterprise in reclaiming arid lands. However, it is to be re- 
garded as merely experimental rather than as a serious attempt 
on the part of the nation to deal with the large problem of 
developing the public domain and making homes for its surplus 
population. The measure gives to thesSecretary of the Interior 
the authority which Congress usually reserves for itself in such 
matters. It is for him to say where the money shall be ex- 
pended and to fix the price of the land and water, as well as 
the size of the farms to be allowed each settler. Thus every- 
thing will depend upon the wisdom of the administration. And 
we shall see what we shall see. There is reason for profound 
gratitude in the fact that the measure was so amended as to 
provide for the withdrawal of all the lands to be reclaimed, so 
that speculators may not forestall the real homeseekers. Mr. 
Maxwell and the National Irrigation Association were abso- 
lutely right on that proposition, and the service which they 
rendered in securing this essential revision was one of great 


value to the country. The timely and vigorous action of the 
President in demanding that the plan should be surrounded 
with every safeguard in this respect cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Since the Secretary of the Interior is on record as 
favoring the work on the San Carlos reservoir site in Arizona, 
there is every reason to suppose that that work will be under- 
taken at the earliest possible day. 


DAY OF There are some lessons to be learned from the experi- 

— ee ence at Washington this winter in connection with irri- 
STILL AHEAD. - . : yer “ 

gation legislation. Evidently Congress has no appre- 

ciation of its duty and opportunity in this direction. At least, 

it has but the slightest glimmer of light on the subject. The 

accidental presence of Theodore Roosevelt in the White House, 

and that alone, is responsible for anything we shall get out of 

the present Congress. There is the best reason for believing 

that President McKinley would have taken no active interest in 

the subject if he had lived. Some of his most intimate friends, 

who talked with him after his Western trip last year, say that 

he felt that arid land reclamation belonged to the far future, 

and that he was not disposed to try and anticipate its day. 

Splendid progress has been made in educating public sentiment 

during the past fifteen years, and especially during the past 

three or four years. But the matter has not yet risen into the 

realm of practical politics, and we shall achieve nothing big 

until it does so. Academic issues leave no marks on the statute 

books, however large and enthusiastic their popular following. 

When some political party becomes brave and wise enough to 

demand that the Nation shall spend as much money in making 
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homes in the West as it has spent in digging graves in the 
Philippines, the conquest of arid America will begin in earnest. 
But it will have to be a much broader work than merely passing 
appropriations to build reservoirs and canals. A whole brood 
of new issues lies dormant in the public domain. A land ques- 
tion of absorbing national interest will have to be faced before 
the matter can be settled on permanent lines. The whole 
mighty problem of internal development, on lines which will 
broaden the foundation of national greatness, will rapidly un- 
fold when the American people get ready to discuss national 
irrigation in downright earnest. Until then, we can expect 
nothing but petty measures which tinker around the edges of 
the subject, and even for these must thank a few powerful men 
and interests who are a long way in advance of most of our 
public men and of all our managing politicians. 


Mr. Frederick Haynes Newell of the Geological ype. xnewett’s 
Survey, has written a useful book entitled, ** Irrigation BOOK. 
in the United States.” For the past dozen years the 
author has occupied a high position in the United States 
Geological Survey, devoting most of his attention to the hydro- 
graphicdivision. He has thus been able to assemble the largest 
amount of physical data and to use the resources of the Govern- 
ment inso doing. The results of his work have been published 
heretofore in many different volumes of official reports, but at 
length he has found time to arrange them in the form of a 
popular work suited to the practical everyday needs of all who 
are interested in irrigation. The publication of the book is 
most timely, for it comes at a moment when the most thought- 
ful people in the country want to know the very facts with 
which Mr. Newell can supply them better than any other man 
in the country. He treats of the whole broad range of irriga- 
tion, including the topographic features of the country, the 
character of streams in the arid region, works of engineering, 
the measurement, division and distribution of water, and its 
actual application to the soil. He frankly confesses the hard- 
ships and drawbacks attaching to this method of agriculture, 
but adequately sets forth the great national advantages to 
accrue from the reclamation and settlement of the arid lands. 
Mr. Newell is a man of the calm, scientific temperament, and 
he makes no attempt to appeal to the imagination of his readers, 
or to make their pulses beat faster by picturing a great social 
achievement which shall open the way for new reforms of civili- 
zation. The deeper economic aspects of the subject may be 
studied elsewhere in a literature which is becoming constantly 
larger and more interesting. But the man who wants to know 
the solid facts about irrigation will find them adequately and 
accurately set forth in this invaluable work. Even before it 
was written, Mr. Newell had won a high and secure place 
among the intellectual forces which are engaged in laying the 
foundations of a national greatness in the West. The author- 
ship of this book will enhance his reputation, as it adds to the 
usefulness of his fruitful career. 
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A SOLDIER So Richard J. Hinton is dead! He was one of the 
_ pioneers of Western thought and literature, if not, in- 


deed, the very earliest prophet of the unique civilization 
which has sprung from irrigation in Arid America and which 
is yet to give shelter to one hundred million people. He was a 
man of large intellectual caliber—an opulent writer, a fervid 
orator, a brave and earnest soul. He had some enemies, but 
imagined that he had more. He loved his friends and fought 
for them with utter disregard of personal consequences. In 
later years, as younger men came to the front in fields of labor 
which he had marked out for his own, he felt that he was not 
appreciated as he deserved to be. ‘There was some truth in the 
feeling, yet his real misfortune was in being born too early by 
at least a generation to bear the great share he wanted to do, 
and was so superbly fitted to do, in building the region that he 
loved as few others loved it—the region of the Trans-Mississippi 
West. While he had many other interests, as his wide range of 
activities showed, yet I believe nothing else was so near his 
heart as to be greatly useful in conquering the West, and to 
carve his name imperishably into its history. I once heard him 
say in a moment of disappointment—-and I may repeat it now 
that he has gone: *‘ Well, I have lived my life, and nobly, too!” 
He had good right to say it. He loved his fellowmen with deep 
and passionate earnestness. On every field of battle, alike in 
peace and in war, he was a soldier of liberty. God rest his 
soul ! 


HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. 
A STUDENT OF INSTITUTIONS. 

ENRY DEMAREST LLOYD occupies a unique place 
in economic literature and has done and is doing an 
extremely useful work. He is the explorer and student 

of popular institutions throughout the world, the interpreter of 
democratic achievements to those who would go forward, but 
have not the light. Thus he uncovered the marvelous coépera- 
tive progress of Europe in his book on ‘*‘ Labor Co-partner- 
ship” and the more astonishing political triumphs of New Zea- 
land in his greater work on “‘Newest England.” He is now 
studying Switzerland for our benefit. He has become the in- 
spirer of democratic progress everywhere, particularly in Cali- 
fornia and the West. 

Mr. Lloyd was born in New York city, May 1, 1847, and was educated in 
the Columbia Grammar School, Columbia College and Columbia Law 
School, being admitted to the bar in 1869. Leaving college, he was for 
several years (1869-1872) assistant secretary of the American Free Trade 
League, organized by William Cullen Bryant, David A. Wells and other 
prominent reformers, and in 1870-71 he delivered courses of lectures on 
political economy in one of the high schools of New York city. Mr. 
Lloyd took an active part in the organization of the Young. Men’s Munic- 
ipal Reform Association of New York in 1870, which contributed power- 
fully to the historic overthrow of the Tweed régime at the polls in that 
year. He prepared a Manual for Voters, with the characteristic title, 
** Every Man His Own Voter,” which was distributed throughout the city 
by the Association in that campaign. He removed to Chicago in 1872, and 
became a member of the editorial staff of the Chicago Tribune. This 
position he held until 1885, since which time he has devoted himself to 
writing essays and books. Mr. Lloyd wrote many special articles for the 
Chicago Tribune, which attracted considerable attention at the time, and 
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HENRY DEMAREST LLoyD. 


he has published articles on labor problems in several periodicals. He has 
been several times trustee of the village of Winnetka, Cook Co., Ill., where 
he resides, and alsoa member of its Board of Education. He was a di- 
rector of the Mercantile Library, New York city, in 1871, and is a member 
of the Chicago Club, Chicago Literary Club, and the Twentieth Century 
and Authors Clubs of Boston. His article, ‘‘The Story of a Great 
Monopoly”’ in the Atlantic Monthly in 1881 initiated the Anti-Monopoly 
movement in this country. Other articles by him were: ‘* The Political 
Economy of Fifty-Three Million Dollars’’ in the Atlantic Monthly in 1882, 
and ** The Lords of Industry,’’ ‘‘ Making Bread Dear’’ and ‘‘ The New 
Conscience,’’ in the North American Review. He is the author of “A 
Strike of Millionaires Against Miners”’ (1890), ‘‘Wealth Against Common- 
wealth’’ (1894), ‘* Labor Copartnership’’ (1898), ‘‘A Country Without 
Strikes’’ (1900), and ‘‘Newest England; Notes of a Democratic Traveler in 
New Zealand’”’ (1900). Mr. Lloyd was married Dec. 25, 1873, and has four 
sons. 
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THE PROCESSION OF IDEAS. 


OMETHING like three thousand people are now enrolled as 
members of the local clubs composing the California Con- 
structive League. A much wider public has heard its 

principles discussed from the platform, or read of them in the 
newspapers and magazines. The time has come when we may 
begin to form some intelligent impression as to what the people 
think of this subject. 

WHAT CALIFORNIA THINKS OF IT. 

It may be said with absolute certainty that the best elements 
in the population of California believe that the policies of the 
Constructive League would actually result in building the State 
rapidly on the soundest lines. Happily, this belief is not con- 
fined to any single class of our citizenship. It is shared by 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants, professional and laboring 
men. It is seldom, indeed, that any person who is free to ex- 
press his real opinion fails to say, after a fair presentation of 
these principles: “‘ That is right, that is common sense, and 
that is what ought to be done.”” Men who have never been in- 
terested in public ownership of water, who have had only foggy 
and unsympathetic views concerning the New Zealand land sys- 
tem, and who are inclined to take little stock in codperation, 
have repeatedly declared themselves enthusiastically in favor of 
this program after hearing it presented. 

A ONE-SIDED PROPOSITION. 

The simple fact is that there is only one side to the question. 
The man who says that our present water laws are beneficial 
and that private ownership of water apart from the soil ought 
to prevail, is sure to be a man who has not studied the matter 
at all, otherwise he could net possibly say so. The propo- 
sition will not stand the slightest discussion. Everybody who 
knows the truth about prevailing conditions in the irrigation 
industry knows that they are not satisfactory and must be 
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changed to permit the growth of the State. So in regard to 
land, no one attempts to say that it is for the best interests of 
the Commonwealth that vast holdings should continue in- 
definitely, provided there is any way in which they may be sub- 
divided and settled in small holdings without doing injustice to 
their present owners. It is equally plain to all that the success 
of codéperative buying and selling among our producers is essen- 
tial to the common prosperity. The man who would undertake 
to organize a movement to contend against these plain proposi- 
tions would be laughed at. He might even be apprehended on 
the ground of insanity. 


WORKERS AND FUNDS NEEDED. 


Well, then, what stands in the way of the early and sweeping 
triumph of these policies which aim to save the floods by means 
of public works, to purchase and subdivide the great estates, 
and to develop scientific coéperation under the guidance and 
protection of the Government? Absolutely nothing stands in 
the way except the absence of workers and of sufficient funds to 
carry on the fight. Given the workers and the funds, and pub- 
lic sentiment could be crystallized and made completely effective 
in the next six months. And then, when the smoke of battle 
clears away on the fourth of next November, it would be found 
that California had sent to Sacramento a Governor and a legis- 
lature pledged to carry these policies into effect during the next 
four years. In that case, when the next period of hard times 
strikes the world, this State would become the Mecca of tens of 
thousands seeking opportunities to labor and make a living. 
The very adversity of other States would become the opportu- 
nity of California, so that her banks, railroads, merchants and 
laborers of every sort would be profitably engaged in building 
the country. 

The outcome of the present movement depends on nothing ex- 
cept the answer to this question: Can we find ways and means 
to extend the work throughout the State from May until No- 
vember ? If so, the people will rally to support these policies. 
and the labor of years will be done in a few months. The Presi- 
dent of the League invites correspondence with all who have 
suggestions to offer concerning practical means of extending the 
propaganda. He may be addressed at 310 Pine street, San 
Francisco, where State headquarters will be established by the 
time these words are read. 


THE CLUBS ARE ALIVE. 


Nothing has been more surprising or gratifying to the officers 
of the League than the vitality which many of the local clubs 
have demonstrated during the past two months. Organized at 
the close of an evening’s address, they have gone on increasing 
their membership and holding meeting after meeting with 
no motive power except the deep interest which the members 
themselves feel. They are discussing the principles of the 
League, and are also extending their work to include many sub- 
jects of immediate local interest. For instance, the club at 
West Park, near Fresno, arranged a large public meeting to 
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give Elwood Mead a chance to discuss a practical means of sup- 
plying a drainage system for land injured by wasteful use of 
water. This single feature was enough to pay for the organi- 
zation of the club. 

The Selma Constructive Club has arranged a union picnic of all 
similar organizations in the Kings River District, to be held at 
the river, near Kingsburg, on May Ist. That is a most enter- 
prising stroke, and one which shows that the people of that lo- 
cality mean business, and intend to do all in their power to as- 
sist the triumph of the Constructive cause. 


THE PROBLEMS OF IRRIGATION. 


By the Executive Chairman of the National Irrigation 
Association. 


COMPLETE statement of the views of the National Irri- 
gation Association, touching all the issues involved in 
the reclamation of the arid lands, is supplied by Mr. 
George H. Maxwell, who is Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the most active champion of the movement. The article 
is of particular interest in view of the probable passage of the 
compromise irrigation bill at Washington and of the approach- 
ing session of the National Irrigation Congress at Denver. It 
is as follows: 


(1.) We start with the proposition that the government owns over six 
hundred million acres of arid public land in the western half of the United 
States ; that approximately one hundred millionacres of it can be reclaimed 
by irrigation ; that the first thing for the government to do is to put a stop 
to the absorption of these public lands into large tracts in private owner- 
ship and save them for actual settlers who will build homes on them and 
thus create population, enlarge our internal trade and commerce and the 
markets for our manufacturers. To this end we advocate a repeal of the 
Desert Land Act, and a repeal of the commutation clause of the Homestead 
Act ; and also that wherever the government builds either reservoirs or 
canals to furnish water for the reclamation of the arid public lands, the 
lands must be reserved exclusively for actual settlers under the Homestead 
Act, so that they shall not be acquired by speculators under scrip locations, 
or the Desert Land Act prior to its repeal. 

(2.) The public domain remaining unsettled is not available for home- 
stead settlers until water shall have been brought within reach of the co- 
operative enterprise of the settlers themselves through the construction of the 
necessary reservoirs and mainline canals by the national government. We 
demand that these shall be built by the national government, that their 
cost shall be repaid to the government by the settlers who get the lands, 
and that the government shall build the necessary irrigation works to open 
the land for settlement just as fast as, and no faster than, settlers will take 
the land on these terms. In carrying out this policy of providing water for 
the settlement of the arid public lands, we contend that there are many 
localities—more than the government can build in many years—where the 
national government can build the reservoirsand canalsand specify the lands 
entitled to water from them, and give to the settlers on these landsa right 
to the water from government works without any interference or compli- 
cation with State laws. The San Carlos reservoir and canal in Arizona, 
reservoirs in California on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, with canals to carry water to public lands in Nevada, and reservoirs 
in the St. Mary Lakes, with a diversion canal to take water from the St. 
Mary River over the divide into the Milk River so it can be used to irri- 
gate lands in Montana, are all projects where there is no danger of any 
complication of any kind with State laws or with any existing vested rights 
to water. We therefore contend that the federal government should pro- 
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ceed immediately to build these irrigation works, and while they are being 
built other projects can be surveyed in localities where complications are 
avoided. Such difficulties as do exist can be overcome in each locality as 
they are actually encountered. In this way we avoid entirely the cloud of 
imaginary and theoretical complications which our adversaries in Congress 
are constantly seeking to exaggerate and put forth as a reason why the 
national government can do nothing and must finally surrender either the 
land or the control of its reclamation to the States. 

(3.) In connection with and incident to the construction of reservoirs 
and canals by the national government to furnish water for the arid public 
land, we are confronted with the fact that in nearly every locality available 
for the construction of national irrigation works, there will necessarily be 
some land under the government canals, irrigable therefrom and very likely 
irrigable from no other source. In many instances actual settlers will have 
established homes on such lands, and it would be injustice to them to deny 
them the right to any water from a general government system. In fact 
our adversaries have tried to create in the West among such settlers an an- 
tagonism against the national irrigation movement by falsely representing 
that our plan was to give such settlers no opportunity to better their con- 
dition, but to take all remaining unused water supplies and put them on 
new government land to be used by new settlers to the exclusion of settlers 
already on the ground. The purpose of the government is to create pros- 
perous homes and insure subdivision of the land into small farms. A set- 
tler who is on the land today, struggling along with insufficient water, has 
already established his home. It is quite as advantageous to the govern- 
ment that he should be allowed to have water enough to become prosperous 
as that a new home should be created. In such cases, however, the right 
to water from the government works for lands already in private ownership 
should be strictly limited to an area no larger than new homestead settlers 
would be entitled to acquire under the Homestead Act and under that same 
irrigation system. All possibility of evading this provision through the 
nominal subdivision of larger tracts of private land, or any other means, 
should be absolutely removed. No right to water from the government 
reservoir or canal should ever be granted to any private land owner except 
an actual bona fide settler permanently residing on the land. No non-resi- 
dent owner should have this right. If he chooses to subdivide his land and 
sell it to actual settlers, there would be no reason why such settlers should 
not then be entitled to water, but a non-resident owner should not be en- 
titled to it at all. And every settler already owning, or acquiring from 
others already owning the land under the system, should pay his full pro- 
portional share of the cost of the works to the government. 

(4.) There are, however, a few isolated localities here and there through- 
out the arid region where communities have grown up, and there are 
special local reasons making prosperity impossible without aid from the 
national government for the development of the irrigation system of the 
community. I regard these localities as exceptions; no general rule or 
principle can be laid down to governthem. Each must be judged by itself, 
and its claims to aid from the national government measured by the local 
conditions. An illustration of one of these exceptional communities is that 
of Phoenix, Arizona, and the surrounding country in the Salt River Valley. 
Iam aware that there are some who still cling to the hope that private 
capital can be induced to build either the Tonto or the McDowell reservoir 
or both of them. I believe this is a vain hope, and that, for reasons which 
space would not permit me to detail in this letter, it is impracticable for 
private capital ever to build either of these reservoirs. There are others 
who believe the construction of the reservoirs can be brought about by 
some form of local district organization or through the issuance of bonds 
by such district or by the county,either for the direct construction of the 
reservoirs, or as a bonus for their construction by private capital. I be- 
lieve all these plans are equally impracticable, and that no matter how long 
they may be agitated, they will in the end fail. Ihave made a most careful 
and thorough investigation of the local conditions on the ground, having 
devoted nearly a month to it in and around Phoenix!and am quite familiar 
with the various difficulties to be overcome, and I am firmly convinced that 
there is no possible hope of development of a larger prosperity for that 
community except through the construction of the Tonto and McDowell 
reservoirs by the national government. In this particular locality, the 
larger part of the land to be irrigated is already in private ownership. Yet, 
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by reason of the peculiar and special conditions existing there, Arizona be- 
ing a Territory, and therefore unable to act as a State might, with large 
available resources like California, I believe that it would be the part ot 
wise statesmanship for the government to build these reservoirs, provided 
the lands benefited would bear the entire burden of the cost of their con- 
struction, operation and maintenance, to be repaid to the government with- 
out interest or profit in annual installments extending over ten or twenty 
years. The increased prosperity of the community would more than com- 
pensate the government for its waiver of interest and profit. 

(5.) I believe there are other localities where a large part of the land to 
be irrigated would be government land, and where whole communities, 
resting for support upon considerable areas of lands already irrigated and 
in private ownership, might be included within the natural exterior limits 
of a government system. In such a case, if all complications in relation 
to the rights to the old irrigation systems and all irrigators thereunder, 
could be removed or satisfactorily adjusted, it would not seem to me an in- 
superable objection to the construction of a government system in such a 
locality, that a considerable area, even though it might be as much as half 
of the land, had already passed into private ownership, provided the lands 
in private ownership were subdivided into small farms in the hands of 
actual settlers only, and that the benefits from the government appropria- 
tions would be disseminated throughout the community and not absorbed 
by a few land speculators. Of course it might be that in such a locality 
there would be more or less land owned by non-residents in larger tracts 
than would be entitled to the government water-right, but if the construc- 
tion of the government system would bring about a subdivision of these 
lands and their acquisition by actual settlers in small tracts, who would be 
entitled to water from the government, would not this be a result much to 
be desired? It seems tome the whole policy of the government rests upon 
the fundamental principle that the object of the government is to bring 
about not only the reclamation of the arid lands, but their actual settle- 
ment in small tracts by those who will build houses on them and perma- 
nently use and occupy them. As one locality coming within this latter class 
there occurs to me the Honey Lake Valley, including the entire area of land 
irrigable from Eagle Lake if the proposed tunnel were constructed Of 
course, in such a locality the proposition for government aid would have 
to stand on its own merits, and all complications would have to be adjusted 
so that a simple and clear cut proposition could be made for a government 
system under which the government would be repaid for all its investments 
and guaranteed againstany complications with State laws or local laws or 
customs or vested rights of any kind. Of course this would be an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to arrange in such a locality, but I would not concede 
it to be hopeless. I believe it could be worked out through some form of 
local organization which would combine the good points of the codperative 
water company and the irrigation district system, eliminating all the bad 
features of the latter, so that the government would have to deal only 
with a single organization which could create a valid obligation under the 
State laws for the repayment of the investment of the national govern- 
ment. Here, however, we get further into details than should be at- 
tempted in a communication of this nature. The thing above all others 
which I think we should keep constantly in view is that im the beginning 
of this work localities should be selected where no complications. exist. 
Then, in the enlargement of the policy, and in the light of experience 
gained by actual construction and operation of governmental systems, we 
will be able to plan to overcome many difficulties which would now appear 
to be almost insuperable. 

(6.) From the consideration of the foregoing outlines of a governmental 
policy for the reclamation and settlement of arid lands, we pass now to an 
entirely different field; which is that of the regulation of the flow of 
streams as a part of our established policy of river control. This is the 
policy treated of in the Chittenden Report. It rests upon different legal 
and constitutional principles from that of arid land reclamation, and the 
two must not be confused. Unless we keep them distinct from each other 
in our minds, we lose sight of the different fundamental principles upon 
which these two different governmental policies rest. -A national policy 
for the storage of flood waters is clearly within our present policy of river 
control and regulation, and is also analogous to the policy of forest reser- 
vation and reforestation. Capt. Chittenden has shown all this in his re- 
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port, H. R. Document No. 141, 55th Congress, 2d Session, and President 
Roosevelt in his Message to Congress states it so clearly and tersely that 
his Message can be taken as a declaration of principle on the subject. You 
will note that he says: 

‘* The forests are natural reservoirs. By restraining the streams in flood 
and replenishing them in drought they make possible the use of waters 
otherwise wasted. They prevent the soil from washing, and so protect 
the storage reservoirs from filling up with silt. Forest conservation is 
therefore an essential condition of water conservation. 

‘*The forests alone cannot, however, fully regulate and conserve the 
waters of the arid region. Great storage works are necessary to equalize 
the flow of streams and to save the flood waters. Their construction has 
been conclusively shown to be an undertaking too vast for private effort. 
Nor can it be best accomplished by the individual States acting alone. 
Far-reaching interstate problems are involved ; and the resources of single 
States would often be inadequate. It is properly a national function, at 
least in some of its features. It is as right for the national government to 
make the streams and rivers of the arid region useful by engineering 
works for water storaye as to make useful the rivers and harbors of the 
humid region by engineering works of another kind. The storing of the 
floods in reservoirs at the headwaters of our rivers is but an enlargement 
of our present policy of river control, under which levees are built on the 
lower reaches of the same streams. 

‘The government should construct and maintain these reservoirs as it 
does other public works. Where their purpose is to regulate the flow of 
streams, the water should be turned freely into the channels in the dry 
season to take the same course under the same laws as the natural flow.” 

You will observe that he then goes on and says: 

**The reclamation of the unsettled arid public lands presents a different 
problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow of streams. The ob- 
ject of the government is to dispose of the land to settlers who will build 
homes upon it. To accomplish this object water must be brought within 
their reach.’”’ 

In the case of the storage of floodwaters as an enlargement of our policy 
of river control and the regulation of the streams, the use of the water 
for irrigation is an incident, and not the primary purpose which is the 
source of the power of the government. It is akin to the building of 
levees in the Mississippi Valley. Their primary purpose—indeed their 
only purpose nominally, so far as the government is concerned—is the 
maintaining of the navigability of the Mississippi River. In addition, as 
everyone recognizes, the purpose of their construction is the protection of 
the adjoining country from overflow, and this incidental purpose has been 
urged most strongly and eloquently in Congress as a reason for liberal 
appropriations fcr levee construction. Now inthe development of the arid 
region we must not overlook this policy for the construction of reservoirs 
for flood storage (which I call the Chittenden policy), which is really a 
separate and distinct matter from the reclamation of the arid lands taken 
by itself. The government has already built reservoirs on the headwateys 
of the Mississippi River to equalize the flow of that stream for navigation. 
There is every reason why this policy should be extended over the entire arid 
region. If all the water of the Missouri River which can be stored in reser- 
voirs were so stored, the floods of that river would be largely mitigated, 
and the same is true of every river in the West. Now so far as the use of 
the water for irrigation is concerned, an irrigation system, with its canals 
and laterals and areas of irrigated land filled with water like a great 
sponge, is a reservoir in itself, and the use of the water stored in winter 
through such irrigation systems would tend to still further regulate the 
flow of the stream and increase rather than diminish its summer flow. In 
the application of this policy to California, the Sacramento river would 
come clearly within it. There is no possibility that the floods of that river 
will ever be reservoired and controled by private capital, or local, district, 
or State works built solely for irrigation purposes. On the other hand the 
obligation clearly rests with the government to maintain the navigability 
of this river, to equalize its flow so as to preserve its navigability in 
summer, and the government recognizes this obligation. It is already 
appropriating money for a solution of the debris problem, which is a part 
of the same general problem which includes the storage of the floods. It 
is a confusion of terms to speak of the storage of floods on the head of 
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such streams as the Sacramento and San Joaquin as reservoirs for the 
irrigation of private lands. If the waters are utilized for irrigation, it is 
but an incident following the construction of the reservoirs. Their pri- 
mary purpose is the regulation of the flow of the stream. Appropriations 
for these purposes should and will be made in the River and Harbor Bill, 
and I believe that within a brief period the recommendations of Capt. 
Chittenden will be carried out, and at least one-seventh of the appropria- 
tion under each River and Harbor Bill set apart for the construction of 
reservoirs for river control and stream navigation. The statesmanlike 
recommendations of the President on the subject cannot be long ignored. 

(7.) It is true that when we consider this reservoir policy as a part of 
our established policy of internal improvements for the regulation of com- 
merce we naturally find the first application of it on the headwaters of 
navigable streams. But there is no necessary reason why the policy in its 
gradual evolution and enlargement must always be confined to navigable 
streams, any more than that the policy of forest preservation and reforest- 
ation should be confined to water-sheds on the headwaters of navigable 
streams. Take Southern California as an illustration. Everyone will 
concede that it is a proper function of the national government to preserve 
the forests of Southern California, and to reforest them where necessary 
for the preservation of the water supplies, without which the community 
cannot exist. We need go no further than the general welfare clause of 
the Constitution for the source of this power. The communities existing 
by virtue of these water supplies—without which they could not exist—are 
an integral part of the nation, and the nation has power to preserve them ; 
and it is right and necessary that it should do so, the same as any other 
thing which it does for the preservation of the Nation itself. Now the 
conservation of the water supplies of Southern California by the preservation 
of the forests on the San Gabriel Mountains, for instance, is the same thing 
exactly in principle as the construction of a great reservoir on the head 
waters of the San Gabriel River to conserve water which would otherwise 
go to waste in times of flood. The waters which are conserved by the 
forests as natural reservoirs pass into the stream as part of its natural 
flow. The flood water which would be conserved in the reservoir, under 
such circumstances, would likewise be turned into the stream just as 
though it were a part of the natural flow. In either case the water is dis- 
tributed under the laws of the State, and local rules, customs and con- 
tracts. In either case the benefits flowing from the conservation of the 
water are disseminated among many different owners, and an entire com- 
munity is benefited. Hence the benefits being general to the people, even 
though some landowners may get a special benefit, the function of the 
government is properly exercised for the good of the people, just as it is 
when it builds any river or harbor improvement which benefits an entire 
community or facilitates the commerce of an entire community, although 
at the same time it may specially and very largely benefit some particular 
individual or property in private ownership. If the possibility of such a 
special benefit to private property from the construction of a public im- 
provement would preclude its construction by the government, no internal 
public improvement could ever be built. 

(8.) The position assumed by our Association with reference to such 
matters is that from time to time the conditions under any given project 
or irrigation system or reservoir can be adjusted to sound principles with- 
out necessarily making it a condition precedent that a general code of laws 
should be adopted by the State which would cure all defects, real or imag- 
inary, in the water laws of that State. Whenever the government does 
indicate its willingness to construct any given irrigation system, the ad- 
vantages which would accrue from its construction would induce the land- 
owners and irrigators under it to adjust all complications which could be 
adjusted without legislation. If legislation were necessary, it could be 
much more easily obtained if the people of the State were asked only to 
enact such statutes as were necessary to meet the requirements of a special 
locality and thus facilitate its development, than if they were asked to 
frame a general code of laws which would unsettle existing conditions and 
rights and affect many who had no direct interest in the system proposed 
to be immediately constructed. 

(9.) The National Irrigation Association, therefore, protests against the 
idea that the adoption of “‘an enlightened code of water laws” in any 
State should be a condition precedent to appropriations by the national 
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governmeut for irrigation development. We believe that this is nothing 
more than a proposition to defeat the whole national irrigation movement 
by interminable delays. The * enlightened code of water laws’’ referred 
to is substantially the Wyoming system. It was embodied in the irrigation 
law proposed to the Arizona Legislature in its last session, and is so com- 
plicated thatit is very doubtful whether any of the Western States will 
ever adopt it. In many respects it is not adapted to their conditions. 

(10.) It does not follow, however, that because certain theories and ideas 
as to the reformation of the laws of the water of the States are impracti- 
cable, it may not be possible to very greatly improve those laws, and to 
achieve all the good results desired by the natural and simple process of 
evolution and betterment of the existing laws and systems of those States. 
This is one of the purposes of our Association. I quote the following from 
our Constitution : 

** Article II—Objects: The objects of this Association are to accomplish 
the following purposes: .'. . . 

** Section 6— The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigation laws in 
all the arid and semi-arid States and Territories under which the right to 
the use of water for irrigation shall vest in the user, and become appurte- 
nant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use be the basis and the measure 
and the limit of the right.’ 

In a circular communication issued by the Association in August, 1901, 
this purpose is more fully set forth as follows : 

‘*It must be made the law of every Western State, both by constitutional 
enactment and the adjudications of the courts, that beneficial use shall be 
the basis, the measure and the limit of all rights to water, and that the 
right to the use of wate” for irrigation shall be appurtenant to the land to 
be irrigated, so that the ownership of the land and the water shall be 
united.”’ 

The point, however, should never be lost sight of that the right to water 
is a vested right of property, whether it be a right acquired by appropri- 
ation or through riparian ownership. Such a right, if it now exists, can- 
not be taken from its present owner by statutory enactment, nor can the 
right to water to which vested rights in private ownership have attached 
be assumed by the State, as property of the State, or made public property 
by statutory enactment. I maintain that it is now the law of every State 
where the right to water for irrigation may be acquired by appropriation, 
that the right to the use of the water for irrigation vests in the user and 
becomes appurtenant to the land irrigated, and that beneficial use is the 
basis, the measure and the limit of the right. The confusion often arises 
from failing to separate the legal right to divert the water from the stream, 
the right to carry it in a canal to the point where it is to be used for irri- 
gation, and the right to actually apply it to the irrigation of the land. In 
some cases all three of these rights may be vested in one person, who is at 
the same time diverter, carrier, and irrigator. In other cases, a canal com- 
pany may be the diverter and carrier with a right to deliver the water to 
the irrigator and collect for doing so. Whether you call them a carrier or 
not matters little, because in the end their ultimate right is to collect a rate 
for the water. The right to its use for irrigation is appurtenant to the land 
to.be irrigated. In Arizona, in the Slosser case, the Supreme Court of the 
Territory within the last few months has held that there can be no owner- 
ship of a right to water for irrigation as a commodity or separate and apart 
from land to be irrigated. This decision clears the whole situation in 
Arizona. It is a declaration that there is not and cannot be in that Terri- 
tory, and that there never has been, any right to water separate and apart 
from land. Under this decision, there is no vested right to water in Ari- 
zona asacommodity. The difficulty with doing away with vested rights 
to water as a commodity is entirely overcome by this decision, because it 
declares the law of the Territory from the beginning. This a statute could 
not do, because it is not retro-active. The law proposed at the last session 
of Arizona legislature only received four or five favorable votes in the 
lower house and never got any further. If it had been enacted, and the 
Supreme Court had held that rights to water separate and apart from land 
had been previously acquired and were then held and known as vested 
rights, the law could not have affected them. The rule laid down by the court 
in this decision works no injustice. It is only necessary to attach a water 
right to land to make it valid under that decision. But the decision does 
clear away the whole cloud of complications which would have resulted 
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from holding that under the law of the Territory water can be appropriated 
and owned asa commodity. In California and in every arid State, this 
same rule and principle must first be established as a law of the State or 
Territory by judicial decision. And everyone interested in the reform of 
State laws should work to thisend. At the same time, it is much to be de- 
sired that in every State a constitutional provision should be adopted to the 
effect that the right to water for irrigation shall be united to the land irri- 
gated, and that beneficial use is the basis, the measure and the limit of the 
right. In California Iam ready to maintain against all comers that this is 
now the law and that such a constitutional amendment in California would 
simply be a clear and positive declaration of existing law, and not in any 
way an interference with any vested right. 

(11.) Now in the principle that beneficial use is the basis, the measure 
and the limit of the right to water for all beneficial use, and that there is 
and can be no right to water which a court of equity will recognize in an 
arid region except for beneficial use, we find a solution of the difficulty 
arising from the doctrine of riparian rights. The principle which underlies 
the case of Fifield against Spring Valley Water Co., and Live Stock Co. 
against Boothe, and other cases along this line of decisions, is that beneficial 
use, after all, must be the measure of all rights to water in an arid region, 
whether acquired by appropriation or arising from riparian ownership. 
The State could not by statute resume or assume ownership of any water 
or of the right to any water already vested in a riparian owner as a right 
to property, after it has been expressly decided that the right of a riparian 
owner to the water is a vested property right. This right could only be 
taken from him, if it existed, by condemnation for a public use. But when 
the courts practically limit the right of a riparian owner, as they have in 
California, to water which he actually beneficially uses, which is substan- 
tially now the law of California, it established the principle as a part of 
the jurisprudence of the State that the right of a riparian owner does not 
attach to water of which he makes no beneficial use. Of course the actual 
diversion of the water from the stream is not the only beneficial use which 
a riparian appropriator may make of water. It may be that the stream 
will sub-irrigate his land for alfalfa or orchard purposes. In this case 
there is beneficial use of the water of which he could not be deprived, but 
there is an irresistible drift of decision in the semi-arid States toward the 
principle that the extreme doctrine of the common law of riparian owner- 
ship must be modified to meet the requirements of the arid region. When 
you have planted not only the right of an appropriator, but the right of a 
riparian owner as well, by judicial decision, upon beneficial use as the 
measure and the limit of the right, you have by a perfectly feasible and 
simple process done away with all the difficulties in the way of irrigation 
development arising from the doctrine of riparian ownership. 

(12.) The principles above referred to are fundamental and must be en- 
grafted into the jurisprudence of the arid and semi-arid States by the ad- 
judication of the courts. It can be done in no other way. This should be 
supplemented by clearly drawn declarations which should be adopted as 
constitutional amendments for the future. It is not enough to simply pass 
statutes with reference to this fundamental doctrine. They must be made 
deeper than that and put into the constitution itself as a foundation for 
future decisions and statutes. When we pass beyond these fundamental 
principles into the domain of mere administrative measures, we pass from 
essentials to details. It is wholly unnecessary, in any State where rights 
to water have been acquired by appropriation. In California I believe it 
to be wholly impracticable to declare the water to be the property of the 
State, and undertake to engraft into our present system of appropriation 
a system of grants of water from the State, such as they have in Wyom- 
ing. ‘The law of California at present has gradually been brought into 
very close analogy with the civil law. The unappropriated waters of the 
State—a better term would be the unused waters of the State—are now, to 
all intents and purposes, public property, in the sense that they are a 
common stock from which the. people have a right to draw for use, and the 
first in time is the first in right acquired to such use. The Kibbey decision 
in Arizona sets forth this view of the matter more fully than any other 
decision which I now recall. I believe it is better to build on the founda- 
tion we now have, and engraft some administrative system, where it is 
needed, upon our present system of appropriation, rather than to undertake 
to engraft the Wyoming system on to the laws of California. I do not 
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think we could adopt that system without great confusion and unsettling 
rights and established conditions to an extent which would be enormously 
prejudicial to the State. If the people of the State should deem it wise 
that there should be a limit on the right of appropriation, so that no ap- 
propriations should be in access of the actual available unused or unappro- 
priated waters, that could be done without any system of State grants of 
water. A requirement of a permit to appropriate would be all that would 
be necessary. But so long as our law is so clear and explicit that an ap- 
propriation is of no avail in excess of actual use, I have never been im- 
pressed with the importance of the necessity of such a limitation. 

In all matters relating to the adjudication of rights on streams and the 
division of the flow between irrigators, it has always seemed to me that it 
would be far from beneficial in many parts of California to create a State 
political machine at Sacramento, with power to appoint local officers 
throughout the State to distribute the water, and I think such a proposition 
would meet with bitter opposition in many parts of California if it were 
advocated. Could not the desired result be reached in a much simpler way 
by some plan of local control and self-government on the part of the irri- 
gators themselves? In other words, could not each stream or hydro- 
graphic basin, where it was desired by the irrigators, be organized into a 
local district for administrative purposes only, leaving it to the irrigators 
themselves to determine by vote as to whether such a system should be 
inaugurated ? If it were inaugurated, they might elect their own local 
water commissioner or water distributer. The jurisdiction of all contro- 
versies over rights to water should rest in the local courts or in the local 
court of some one community in each district, to which the water commis- 
sioner could occupy substantially the same relation as the commissioner of 
a court of equity appointed by its own decree. These are merely sugges- 
tions of thought which have run through my own mind and which I have 
not myself worked out in detail, but which seem to me to be a way to 
avoid the evils which would certainly result in California from an attempt 
to create a complicated State system. In the Salt River Valley the water 
is to this day divided between the canal companies by the commissioner 
originally appointed in the Kibbey case years ago. 

(14.) These matters of administrative system would not rasp against 
the national movement at all, were it not for the persistence with which 
they are brought forward as conditions precedent to any appropriations by 
the national government. To illustrate this, in the last session of Con- 
gress, after all the hearings were closed, the Irrigation Committee of the 
House, in executive session, inserted a provision in the bill, to make it 
conform to the theory, that nothing should be done by the federal govern- 
ment in any State until that State had created an administrative system 
with the various features of the Wyoming system. This of course made 
the law immediately inapplicable to New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Nevada and a number of other Western States which hoped for benefits 
from the bill. After the bill was reported, I discovered this clause and 
called it to the attention of some of the members of the Committee, and 
they called a special meeting and reported a committee amendment on the 
subject. Now suppose the bill had been passed. This clause would have 
simply blocked all operations under it in the States named uuless they had 
adopted substantially the Wyoming system, and you can see what difficulty 
that would have created from the result of an effort to get this theory 
enacted into a law in Arizona. The legislature of Arizona refused to pass 
a bill along similar lines, but it did pass a special statute amending the 
code of Arizona and eliminating from it every clause which could be con- 
strued into a recognition of the ownership of water as a commodity. This 
shows that simple measures which all can understand, and the effect of 
which can be made plain to the people, can be passed, when complicated 
measures, the effect of which no man can fully foresee, are certain to be 
defeated. 

(15.) The fact is, and it is worth bearing in mind, that it is almost an 
impossibility for any human being to foresee future conditions or future 
legal questions that may arise with sufficient clearness to draw a compli- 
cated statute which will not be torn into tatters in some future litigation 
affecting its constitutionality. We have heard a great deal about the 
Wyoming law, and it has been advertised far and wide as a pattern upon 
which all other laws should be formed, and before I had investigated the 
subject more fully I was much attracted by it myself. On closer ac- 
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quaintance I discovered that the fundamental principles of the law, at 
least the principles on which it was supposed to have been based, the 
united ownership of land and water, the limitation of the right to bene- 
ficial use, and the enforced adjudication of all rights on auy given stream, 
have been completely demoralized by the decisions of the court of Wyom- 
ing. In one of the district courts it has been held substantially that the 
grantee of water from the State can use or sell it or do what he pleases 
with it. Of course this decision may be reversed in the Supreme Court. 
On the other hand it may not be. Again, it has been decided that the 
Board of Control, in whom it was sought to invest jurisdiction of proceed- 
ings, to adjudicate all rights on the streams, cannot compel any claimant 
to a water right to submit to its jurisdiction, and that if he does not volun- 
tarily submit his claim for adjudication he is not bound by the decision of 
the court. What sort of a law is that? But it simply illustrates the 
almost impossibility of drawing statutes which interfere with the estab- 
lished jurisdiction of courts and get them to stand. The less new machin- 
ery we undertake to create in California the less likelihood there is of 
litigation affecting the constitutionality of the statute, and the more likely 
are the attempted reforms to be real and practical. However desirable or 
important it may be that existing rights should be adjudicated, if an effort 
is made to create new tribunals for their adjudication, it will be many years 
before the final effect of such an attempted adjudication can be known. 
The probabilities are that the constitutionality of the statute would be 
fought clear through to the Supreme Court of the United States by some 
discontented litigant. On the other hand, if the right of adjudication is 
left in the established courts of equity, with all the flexible machinery 
which such a court-can create to carry into effect its decrees, the result can 
be reached without the risk of this general cloud of litigation arising from 
the creation of new tribunals and the efforts that will undoubtedly be made 
to attack the validity of their adjudications. So far as this matter of 
adjudication of existing rights is concerned, there is surely no reason why 
the enactment of a general statute requiring their adjudication and their 
actual subsequent adjudication in a local proceeding under such statute, 
should be a condition precedent to national appropriations. As has been 
already outlined in Out WesT, and as I have undertaken to set forth 
above, the reform of State laws in this respect can proceed without any 
necessity of retarding the national irrigation movement to await their 
final fruition. 

(16.) In conclusion let me say, that it seems to me the field is so great, 
especially in a great State like California, that if the State can be enlisted 
in the actual construction of irrigation works, either under some system of 
local districts, or works constructed through direct State appropriations, 
there is no reason in the world why such action by the State, or its desir- 
ability, should be used as an argument either for or against the national 
movement or all the appropriations we can get from the national govern- 
ment to build reservoirs and canals in California. The field in that State 
is so large that all that both State and nation can do will not exhaust it in 
the life time of those now living. I have never opposed State irrigation 
works. On the contrary, I have always favored them, under any wise and 
conservative plan. And all that those who are working today for the 
national irrigation movement ask from those who are interested in the re- 
form of State laws, or in promoting the construction of State irrigation 
works, is that instead of using State laws or State works as a club to beat 
back the national movement, they should take exactly the opposite course, 
and shape every State law and every irrigation system with the most 
watchful care along lines which will help and not complicate or retard the 
national movenient. 

(17.) I can see no reason why the efforts to reform the laws of water in 
California should interfere in any way with the national movement, any 
more than a national movement should interfere with a State movement. 
Since the convention at San Francisco, when we supposed we had reached 
common ground, no one can find any fault on the score that the national 
movement has in any way interfered with anything that was being done in 
California. There is only one danger point that I would like to have you 
keep in mind. It is argued that in a State where the water is the property 
of the State, as they claim it to be in Wyoming and Colorado, and where, 
as in those States, there are State ditchriders with a right to open and 
shut headgates, the hands of the federal government are tied by that 
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State machinery, and in no locality in the State could the federal govern- 
ment ever undertake to construct a canal, even to irrigate public lands with 
unappropriated water, without such danger of complication with the State 
government as to preclude the national government from entering upon 
any such project. We answer, that even if that be so in those two States, 
it is not true of other States like California or Nevada, where the govern- 
ment has an undoubted legal right both under State and federal law, to 
take unappropriated water out of a stream and devote it to the irrigation 
of arid public land. In such cases the use of the water would create a per- 
manent right, and give to the settler on the public land a vested right to 
the water for all time, which he could maintain in either the State or the 
federal court. But if the contention as to Coloradoand Wyoming is correct, 
then the adoption of the so-called ‘enlightened code of water laws’’—which 
must include a State engineer and ditchriders—in other Western States and 
Territories, would result in wholly fencing out the federal government. 

(18.) Now the position we take is that if it be true that under the laws 
of Colorado and Wyoming as they now exist, the national government can- 
not undertake to build canals to irrigate public lands, it can at least build 
reservoirs under the Chittenden plan in those States. Indeed, we now ad- 
vocate the immediate construction by appropriations in the River and 
Harbor Bill of two reservoirs in Wyoming and two in Colorado. Aud we 
say to the people of those States, let us alone in these other States where 
no complications now exist, such as you have created by your State ma- 
chinery with a State engineer and State ditchriders. Now the point is 
this, so far as California is concerned :—If a State engineer, and State 
water commissioners or local commissioners for the distribution of the 
waters of the streams are to be created or appointed, the laws creating 
them should be so carefully framed that the State and the nation can 
work, each without interference to the other. In other words, in Califor- 
nia, don’t let us make any laws which can be claimed to result in fencing 
the national government out of California. 


SUNRISE. 
By MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 


AR over the mountains that girdle the valley, 
To eastward, the heavens are paling with light; 
Down here in their legions the dull shadows rally, 
And close to defend the last stronghold of Night. 


A shuddering wind is awake in the cedars, 
And sudden, swift fears through the foliage stir ; 
Now marshal your forces, you ghostly, gray leaders, 
Stand round your dark mistress—die fighting for her ! 


Too late! On the heights where the giant pines tower, 
Aflare in defiance, a banner of gold 

Waves death to the shadows, turned craven, that cower 
And sicken in crannies and hide and grow old. 

From hill-crest to crest flies the light on strong pinions ! 
The valley is circled and crowned with the sun, 

And Night in her stronghold lies slain with her minions; 
The reign of the conqueror Day is begun! 


Norwalk, 0. 
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THE SIXTH BIENNIAL. 
By HARRIET H. BARRY. 

Ww NITY in Diversity, the motto of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is the keynote 
of modern civilization. It smacks of American 
institutions, is fired by the spirit of justice 
that animated the founders of the republic, 
and suggests the liberal wisdom that holds 
under one government the diversified interests 
of over seventy millions of people. 

The expression of a right principle finds more than one outlet 
in the history of a worthy and progressive civilization, and it is, 
perhaps, a significant fact that the founding of the first woman’s 
club, Sorosis of New York, was almost simultaneous with the 
union of the Atlantic and Pacific by the completion of the first 
transcontinental railway in 1869. 

In all material ways this was the sublime unification of the 
country’s diverse and complex interests and it was meet that the 
women of the land should keep pace with its spirit in founding 
an educational and social organization that was to make unity 
possible among the widely divergent classes of women and draw 
its sustenance from the opposing interests of North, South, East 
and West. 

Did the prophetic!lsouls of the founders of Sorosis and her 
twin sister, the New England Woman’s Club of Boston, realize 
how truly “the gods lend their aid to those who make a be- 
ginning”? Did their vision unfold the picture of this national 
organization crossing the continent for the first time to sit in 
considerate council with the women of the West on the shores of 











the calm Pacific ? 

In those days a woman's club meant a simple organization of 
inquiring, sympathetic, aspiring women, founded for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement by association and for widening 
their usefulness in the home and community. 

It was 1889 before women’s clubs became more than local in- 
stitutions. In that year Sorosis of New York called a conven- 
tion of clubs to celebrate its 21st birthday. From about one 
hundred clubs then in the United States a large majority re- 
sponded to the call. Delegates from seventeen different States 
appeared, representing sections of the country from California 
to New York. With the object of associating all clubs through- 
out the world for comparison of methods and for combined 
work, an organization was perfected under the name, “The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” and Charlotte Emerson 
Brown of New Jersey was elected president. The constitution 
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provided for biennial meetings, 
and five such have been held, 
the first in Chicago in 1892 fol- 
lowed in succession by Philadel- 
phia, Louisville, Denver, and 
Milwaukee. The General Fed- 
eration now includes 683 clubs 
and 36 to 40 State federations, 
making a sum total in individ- 
ual membership of over 200,000 
women. 

Since the organization of the 
General Federation, twelve 
years ago, not only have clubs 
in the United States become 
members, but admission has 
been granted clubs from many ‘“8* Kats 4. Bouerev, San Francisco. 

. 3 5 President California State Federation. 
foreign countries, including 
Canada, South America, England, Europe, India and Australia. 
The State of Colorado shows the largest proportion of club 
women to the total female population—one in every thirty-eight 
—while the largest State federations are in Illinois and the 
Northeastern States. 

The early work of the General Federation gathered the scat- 
tered clubs into one organization and by its efforts preceding 
the first Biennial in 1892 had created a sense of fellowship, 
spread valuable information and compared methods of work, 
thus giving impetus to the organization of State federations. 
This was begun by Maine, which formed a State organization in 
1892 and was soon followed by Iowa, Massachusetts and Utah. 

To the ability and unswerving zeal of Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, 
second president of the General Federation, is largely due the 
great advance in the organization of State federations. Recog- 
nizing the value of individual State work, Mrs. Henrotin en- 
couraged every tendency in th’s direction, and throughout the 
difficult task of guiding the varied departments of the General 
Federation, never relaxed her efforts to strengthen the club life 
in the States. To such workers is due the chief credit of the 
present far-reaching force of the club movement ; the credit due 
honest labor and rare talents, marred by no hint of commer- 
cialism. With few exceptions, in a small way, the clib work 
nowhere supports a salaried officer, and the General Federation 
has never had one. 

State federation naturally developed most rapidly in the 
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Eastern States, where clubs are not scattered; although Utah 
was the second in the Union to form a State organization. 

While federation is perhaps more necessary ina State of large 
territorial limits, it is correspondingly difficult to secure. Club 
women as a class are essentially home-keepers, and the large 
majority are devoted wives and mothers, to whom the interests 
of the family are first. To these it is a hardship to be often 
called from home to direct the affairs of a large State body 
although it is a pertinent fact that among such are oftenest 
found those most capable of performing these duties. 

In no State have these conditions been so marked as in Cali- 
fornia, with its stretch of magnificent distances, and its large 
cities and towns widely separated. California club life, how- 
ever, combines the same features of largeness and variety with 
rich sturdy growth that characterizes her products, gives her 
the climate of every zone in christendom and places in her 
hands the key of the nation’s gateway to the Western World. 

In the realm of clubs California has gathered the choicest and 
best-equipped spirits from many lands, who have infused into 
the virile conditions here all the progressive ideals of advanced 
thinkers. Women’s clubs in San Francisco, Oakland and Los 
Angeles were matters of early history. Several California 
clubs were among those to respond to the call of Sorosis for the 
organization of the General Federation, and at the first Bien- 
nial four California clubs were represented. These were the 
Century Club of San Francisco; the Ruskin Art Club and the 
Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles, and the Pacific Coast 
Woman’s Press Association. 

One of the distinctive features 
of California clubdom is the 
flourishing country club, com- 
posed not only of women on 
ranches or in country homes, but 
those in towns as well. The 
metings are usually held in some 
central place, and many of the 
members travel several miles 
to attend. All classes and creeds 
are represented, and the work is 
largely devoted to town and vil- 





lage improvement and bettering 
the condition of schoolhouses 





Mrs. Lovett Ware, San Francisco, and churches, although politics, 


Vice-President and Acting Excutive “ ae 1 t 1} . st : 
during First Term of State economics and natura nistory 


Federation. are not neglected. 
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Among the evidences of organized effort and] the lpermanent 
character of the work in this State are the fine club-houses 
erected by many of the city clubs. Prominent among these are 
the handsome edifices that beautify the cities of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland and Pasadena. 

It is upon the Pacific Coast that the Frébel plan of kinder- 
garten work has had its strongest advocates, and the educational 
growth of the State and the desire for wider opportunities for 
culture among mothers and teachers has been correspondingly 
stimulated. Among the noted workers along these lines have 
been Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper and 
Mrs. E. M. Stanwood. 

As a promoter of club spirit and a staunch leader in placing 
women in advanced lines of work Mrs. Caroline M. Severance of 
Los Angeles has been from the first a prominent factor in the 
growth of club life in California. Mrs. Severance came to the 
West in the early seventies, with her life work of progressive 
thought at its zenith. She was identified with the Woman’s 
Suffrage movement in Ohio through brilliant newspaper work, 
and later, while resident in Boston, was closely associated with 
such noted men and women as Wendell Phillips, James Freeman 
Clark, William Loyd Garrison, Lucy Stone and Julia Ward 
Howe. She was at the front in the anti-slavery movement and 
was among the founders 
of the New England 
Woman’s Club, being 
elected its first president. 
In this office she was suc- 
ceeded, upon her depar- 
ture for California, by 
Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. 
Severance has lent inspir- 
ation to the early efforts 
of many clubs in South- 
ern California, and was 
the founder of the Fri- 
day Morning Club of Los 
Angeles. She was its 
first president and is now 
president emeritus of the 
organization. Asa leader 
in almost every line of 
the world’s work about 
her she has been promi- 
nent. At one time she 





Mrs. Rospert J. BuRDETTE. 
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Mrs. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE. 


was a trustee of the Unity Church of Los Angeles. She 
was a member of the Board of Directors of the Public 
Library for a term, and a promotor of the Free Kinder- 
garten Association, which finally was incorporated into the 
public school system. It is held in her home city that very 
largely to her progressive views and fearless support of them, 
with her untiring energy in every work of value to the com- 
munity, may be traced the force in literary, social and religious 
life that for the last two decades has so fittingly become a 
characteristic vf the “City of the Angels.” 

Out of these conditions State federation in California was but 
the maturity of a plant of strong growth. The work of per- 
fecting an organization was taken up by prominent club women 
in 1899, and at a convention of consulting clubs in Los Angeles 
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an organization was com- 
pleted in 1900. About 
fifty clubs were charter 
members, showing a com- 
bined membership of 
nearly 7,000. Six dis- 
tricts comprise the work- 
ing sections of the Cal- 
ifornia State Federation, 
with a vice-president for 
each, and from the first 
the growth has beenrapid. 
At the annual meetting 
in San Francisco in Jan- 
uary last, two years from 





organization, the Federa- 
tion had doubled its mem- 
bership, having a list of 
nearly one hundred clubs 
with a numerical strength 











Mrs. W. W. Sriison, Los Angeles. 
Vice-President at Large. California State of over 8,000. 


Federation. 


Among the earnest club 
women most instrumental in organizing the State forces 
and pushing all collateral interests, are Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, Mrs. W. W. Stilson, Mrs. Lovell White, Mrs. 
Ella Sexton and a host of committee and section work- 
ers. Mrs. Burdette was the first president of the Feder- 
ation, and in addition to her faithful work in organization was 
a graceful and efficient leader. Owing to her absence, however, 
during a large share of her term in office, her place was filled by 
the vice-president of the organization, Mrs. Lovell White of 
San Francisco. The large territory covered by.the Federation 
requires efficient official workers both in the northern and south- 
ern portions of the State, and gives opportunity for distinguished 
service along many lines. During the last two years Mrs. W. 
W. Stilson of Los Angeles has combined with her duties as 
corresponding secretary of the Federation the official work in 
Southern California. Mrs. Stilson’s energetic leadership and 
marked business ability, together with her desire for the success 
of the movement, have made her influence felt in every matter 
concerning club interests in the State. She is now vice-presi- 
dent-at-large of the State Federation. 

With the decision of the General Federation to hold its bien- 
nial meeting in Los Angeles, the metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia has become the center of club attention throughout the 
world. At no time previous have the railroads given quite the 
inducement to travel from the East, and not only will club 
women gather here at this time, but they will bring their 
friends with them. Locally it has affected every line of public 
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interest, and the occasion will be one to whose successful issue 
the entire community lends its aid. The appointment of the 
Local Biennial Board has been most fortunate in point of 
selection. Under the leadership of Mrs. Josiah E. Cowles the 
work of preparation is nearing compietion, with singular har- 
mony and with the thoroughness secured by fine executive 
ability. 

During all the years of its existence the General Federation 
found no bone of contention until the fifth Biennial in Mil- 
waukee. ‘Unity in Diversity” was not only the law but the 
spirit of the law, and was the guiding essential in every deliber- 
ation. Without warning, the ‘‘color question” arose at Milwau- 
kee, with the refusal to seat 
Mrs. Ruffin, the delegate of 
New Era Club, an organiza- 
tion of colored women of Bos- 
ton. Not only were sectional 
feelings aroused, but the cher- 
ished spirit of federation itself 
was threatened, which, with- 
out question as to black or 
white, includes all women 
who seek broader views of 
life from any _ standpoint. 
The matter has been para- 
mount in the question of club 
ethics for two years, and it is 
felt that a pivotal point will 
be reached in the coming meet- 
ing. 

Interest in the candidates 
for office has somewhat flag- 
ged in the canvass of the color 
question. Mrs. Rebecca D. 
Lowe, the present incumbent 
of the executive chair, is a 
Southern woman, her home 
being in Atlanta, Georgia. It 
wet Li, .., is not likely that that section 

of the country will expect 
another presidential representative at once, and attention 
will center on candidates from other States. Prominent among 
these are Mrs. D. T S. Dennison of New York, present vice- 
president of the General Federation, and Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette of California. 

A considerable number of changes in the by-laws of the 
General Federation have been proposed and are to be acted upon 
at the Los Angeles meeting. These changes relate principally 
to the representation of States and Territories, State federations, 
national societies, kindred organizations and federated clubs in 
the General Federation ; also to the details of procedure in the 
organization and to the financial requirements of the General 
Federation. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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